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WHY THE UZZELLS? 


ET’S get it straight. You writers as yet unknown to real success hope for sales 
and don’t get them. Perhaps you receive notes from editors, but they are 
usually too vague and general to put you on the right track. Your friends try to 
help, but they don’t know as much about it as you. What to do? Our answer is 
this: Write to us. You are entitled to our reasons. Here they are. 


1. QUALIFIED. By our editorial experience, our own adventures in 
authorship, our grasp of literary techniques, and our knowledge of writer 
psychology, we are qualified for what we do professionally. We understand 
the markets, all of them, know the best agents, and can tell you how to sell. 


2. SUCCESSFUL. In the pages of American magazines and in bookstore 
windows you'll find the work of writers we have helped. You'll find the 
stories of some of them and their advice in our pamphlet, “Literary Services,” 
which is yours free for the asking. Writers are sent to us by leading editors, 
authors, college authorities, and agents. 


3. CONSTRUCTIVE. Nothing is easier than to palaver about a manu- 
script with an air of profundity and achieve a zero of value to the author of 
that script. To be constructive, maturity, a rich literary background, ingenuity, 
enthusiasm are needed. We have them; we collaborate; we tell you specifically 
what to do next and why. 


4. TRUTHFUL. Honesty in our verdicts is the best policy because we’re 
sure of ourselves and know that honesty in our business has very little com- 
petition. How many letters we receive, saying, “I want the truth about my 
work; have I got what it takes or not?” Such requests involve important life 
crises; we take them seriously. 


If you have as yet not had your work on our desk, we have a place for it 
there now. Our fees are moderate: For manuscript criticism, $7 for an editorial 
appraisal (opinion of salability or not and why), $15 for a collaborative 
criticism (replotting, blue-penciling, if necessary). These fees apply to 
manuscripts not over 5,000 words; for each additional thousand or fragment, 
$1. Fee for our course in Fundamentals of Fiction: $75 (installments, if 
desired). 


And remember — if you wish to know more about us and about how we 
work with writers, send for our free “Literary Services” booklet. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Stillwater © Oklahoma 
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An Old Friend Resigns 
Sir: 

I have resigned as executive editor of the 
Thrilling Fiction Group and of True Life Stories 
and am leaving the organization this week. 

I have very much enjoyed working here, and 
I part from Ned Pines and from the people who 
have worked with me with great regret. How- 
ever, after so many years of sticking close to 
an editorial desk, I feel the need of some time 
to myself. I know I leave the magazines in good 
hands. 

I wish I could write personally to all the 
authors with whom I have done business in the 
last many years. Since I can’t, I hope they will 
take this letter as an 2xpression of my grate- 
fulness for their cooperation. 


FANNY ELLSworTH 

Thrilling Fiction Group 

True Life Stories 

10 East 40th Street 

New York, N. Y. 
¢ Our best wishes for the future go with 
Miss Ellsworth. She has been a good friend 
to WRITER’S DIGEST and its readers in the 
more than 25 years that she has been a maga- 
zine editor. At Standard, Mrs. Florence 
Schetty will continue as editor of True Life 
Stories; Alex Samalman will continue as 
senior editor and Charles Strong as super- 
vising editor of the Thrilling Fiction Group. 
—Ed. 


New Officers For ABWA 
Sir: 

I have been named president of the Associated 
Business Writers of America. Here are the other 
new officers: vice-president, Guy Livingston, 
Boston; secretary, Mildred O. Waugh, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; treasurer, Irene Corpe, San Francisco; 
chairman of board, Carrol Hall, Illinois. 

We had a convention in Philadelphia on July 
11 and took up a number of internal problems. 
For the record, dues were raised to $25 a year, 
efforts will continue to be made to improve 
trade practices and obtain higher fees, ethics of 
ABWA will be strictly enforced among members. 
Amendments to the constitution were rejected by 
the membership, but five later were approved by 
referendum naming an executive secretary (Mrs. 
Waugh). 

ALLEN SOMMERS 
317 South 16th Street 
Philadelphia 2, Penna. 
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How to get ~ < \ 
respeciful treatment 


for your MSS 


—use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


The self-assured, clean MS has a brighter 
chance for a favorable reading. So you 
type your own, and make mistakes? Stop 
scraping and gouging . . . use Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond, that wonder paper 
with the special surface from which typ- 
ing errors are removed and forgotten 
with flicks of an ordinary pencil eraser. 
No murky lurk between the black and 
white either! 

Your stationer will be glad to demon- 
strate that Corrasable Bond performs as 
we say... or send a thin dime for a 
generous sample, enough for your favor- 
ite opus. 


CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 
















et ta oe 7 
| EATON PAPER CORP. — Dept. P — Pittsfield, Mass. | 
| Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet | 
| sample (enough for the average manuscript) of | 
| Corrasable Bond. 
| 

| Name 
Street 
| City State 
| 


Drogzst, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Menthly, 
$2.50 the year. Vol. $9, No. 11. Entered as second-class matter, reg 1921, at the Port Dice, Cincinnati, O., wsk 





Motor Trend Leader 
Sir: 

Your article in the August, 1953, Wrrrer’s 
Digest titled, “Brash Young Eds, Brand New 
Markets,” was of particular interest to us, as 
you can imagine. Any time that Motor Trend 
or our two companion publications, Hot Rod and 
Honk! (now called Car Craft), are mentioned in 
print, we feel a certain amount of pride. 

We are happy to see that a publication such 
as yours recognizes the automotive field, We feel 
this is just the beginning. We are now going into 
our fifth year of publication and are certain that 
the market can do nothing less than grow. 

And speaking of growing, I would like to 
correct Ivan T. Galanoy’s statement to the effect 
that Motor Trend is the second largest publica- 
tion in circulation. For the last six months of 
1952, Motor Trend had an average sale per 
issue (based on ABC Publisher’s Statements) of 
319,847, and for the first six months of 1953 
we have had a circulation of over 450,000. In 
as recent a SRDS Bulletin as No. 4, dated July 
29, we show a guarantee of 400,000 circulation. 
This places us in the enviable No. 1 position, 
where we have been since shortly after the 
magazine was first published in September, 
1949, 

Hot Rod, our companion publication, has a 
monthly ABC circulation of 414,032, This places 
them in the second overall position in the auto- 
motive field. Our pocket-size publication, Honk!, 
has a circulation of 150,000. 

Wa ter A. Woron, Editor 
Motor Trend 

5959 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 


They Know The Answers 
Sir: 
I am sending you a copy of one of our recent 


publications that is attracting the interest of 
free-lance writers because it is a good source for 


authoritative information on which magazine 
articles can be based. 

If your writers are interested in having copies 
of this publication and write us for it, we will 
send copies until our supply is exhausted. 

Stewart Howe, Vice President 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

Technology Center 

Chicago 16, Ill. 
e The publication in question is “Specialists 
at Technology Center,” a listing giving run- 
downs on and addresses of some 150 admin- 
istrators, scientists and teachers at the Tech- 
pology Center. These men are specialists in 
fields ranging from “Acoustics and Vibra- 
tions” to “Zirconium Phase Diagram Work.” 
—Fd, 
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Experienced **Dictatur™ 
Sir: 

I certainly enjoyed reading the article by Ray 
Josephs on using dictation equipment in writing 
stories and articles. The author has some sound 
advice on what a writer can do with such equip- 
ment. I’ve used tape recorders for more than 
two years in preparing articles for trade maga- 
zines and can vouch for the merits of the method. 

From my own experience, I’d say the biggest 
hurdle is learning to dictate a story rather than 
write it. It isn’t easy. One of the devices I use 
is a rough outline on paper, which serves to jog 
my memory as to what I’ve covered and what I 
have not. 

Another hurdle, of course, is cost. Dictation 
equipment—as Author Josephs points out—is 
expensive. Here’s where the tape recorder is at- 
tractive to the average writer. Prices range from 
$75 (for a new tape recorder now being intro- 
duced) upward. 

What’s more, the tape recorder is not limited 
to dictation. It’s a mighty useful and entertaining 
gadget around the house. Since it can be used 
to record and play back music—free from the 
radio—the tape recorder owner can build a 
first-class record collection on tape. It’s fun for 
parties, too, and as a means of keeping a sound 
album of the family, just as a photo album is 
kept. I point out these factors because many 
part-time writers might not feel they could 
justify purchasing such a device for dictation 
only. 

Then, too, a reel of magnetic tape that will 
hold up to two hours of recorded material costs 
$5.50 or less. It virtually never wears out and 
can be erased and recorded over and over again. 
Consequently, the cost of recording material is 
negligible. 

The author emphasizes the fact that dictation 
takes much of the physical effort out of writing. 
This I especially agree with. There’s nothing— 
but nothing—like stretching out in the hammock, 
the microphone in one hand and a Tom Collins 
in the other, leisurely talking a story into the 
tape recorder. 

Ronatp L. ANDERSON 

Minnesota Mining & 

Manufacturing Co. 

900 Fauquier Ave. 

St. Paul 6, Minn. 
e Mr. Anderson’s company manufactures 
“Scotch” brand sound recording tape.—Ed. 


Slumpitis 
Sir: 

Article on “Writer’s Slump” by Vin Packer 
is terrific! A familiar feeling—it gives me cour- 
age to see somebody express it. The battle is 
shared. 

Marta D’ANGELO 
39 Hillsboro Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 














Turn the page sideways for a capsule visit to my office. This book-case faces the door. Many writers have 
seen it. Your book, too, belongs in this picture. 


Practically all the books you see—the important novels and non-fiction, the mysteries, the westerns, 
the reprints, the pocket books, the foreign editions—are ALF placements. In 20 years of successful] 
agenting I have sold stacks of others which could not be shown in the picture. Above are the more recent 
books. 75% are FIRST books and ALL WERE PAID FOR BY THE PUBLISHERS — NOT THE 
AUTHORS. Some were top sellers, and some became motion pictures. On October 15 one of these 
books—‘“‘Tea House of the August Moon” opens as a Broadway play. MGM will film it. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: FOR OCTOBER ONLY’ 1 have many last min- 


ute calls to fill. Most of my established book authors are committed: to facilitate your sending 
your book which may fill a current need (mystery, western, important non-fiction, novels 
and pocket books) my charge for my customary editorial evaluation will be only $5. (Regular 
charge $10.) You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to ed- 
itors. Your evaluation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOu WRITE SHORT MATERIAL: For 20 years I have been selling short 


stories and articles in volume for my clients who are represented in top markets like the SATURDAY 
EVENING POST, COLLIER’S, WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, THE AMERICAN, and in 
all the other important magazines . .. Argosy, Adventure, Blue Book, True Story, Ellery Queen, etc. 
(See additional announcement on page 44) 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions—and you may resubmit such scripts without further charge. If a particular script 
you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that 
you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors 
immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we 
shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A.L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New. York 











EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent & Critic 
Let me help you 
with your writing problems 
Terms on Request 


Hours by Appointment 
333 East 43rd St. — New York City 


That Awkward Stage 
Sir: 

Some years ago I wrote you a letter from 
Central America, in which I described my trials 
and tribulations as an aspiring writer and ended 
by reiterating my determination to stay in there 
pitching until I had made the grade. Well, I 
have since moved to the U. S. and made that 
all-important first sale, a 1000-word piece to the 
N. Y. Sunday Mirror supplement which was 
featured as the lead article. This has been fol- 
lowed by a few more sales, and my agent seems 
to think that I’m on my way to bigger and better 
things. 











1G you must write--- 


you 
nead 





‘WRITING 


FOR 


CHRISTIAN 


PUBLICATIONS 


By EDITH TILLER OSTEYEE 


A FACT-PACKED TEXTBOOK for dead- 
in-earnest writers. Ten inclusive chapters 
on how to write and sell Christian pub- 
lications: a survey of the entire field; 
editorial demands, taboos; human needs 
and emotions; “pulps” and “slicks” ; 
grammar, grace, style; writing tools, 
methods, techniques, facts or fiction; how 
to plan, write, select markets, sell your work. 
Practice assignments at end of each chap- 
ter. More than a manual!—a guide and 
inspiration by a Christian writer, teacher, 
and former newspaper editor and publisher. 
Clothbound ; 206 pages. $3.00 
THE FIRST TEXTBOOK ON 
WRITING FOR THE CHRISTIAN PRESS 
FOR CLASSROOM AND HOME STUDY 

At your Bookstore or from 


THE JUDSON PRESS 1203.Stestnet, Street 


So far, so good. Now comes the problem. 
What is the daily lot of the average part-time 
writer in the big city? I'll tell you: 7 AM, he 
gets up, grabs a quick breakfast, squeezes into 
an overcrowded subway car, goes to work; 5- 
5:30 PM, he leaves the office, grabs a quick 
dinner, squeezes into an o. 8. c., goes home to 
work. In this way, if he’s endowed with the 
strength of an ox, he’s liable to make enough 
sales over a period of time to enable him to quit 
his job and devote himself to writing full-time. 

There are many ways to combat the dread 
occupational disease of mental exhaustion. One 
fellow I know writes madly for one or two 
months, then rests for a month or so, but he 
complains that every time he gets back to the 
typewriter it takes him almost a month to get 
back in the groove. I believe that the best 
remedy is shop-talk, and to this end I have al- 
ways managed to join or form a small group of 
earnest beginners who were really interested in 
making a career of writing. 

Then suddenly one day you form a new group 
and discover that you no longer “belong.” You've 
outgrown the status of amateur (not always by 
virtue of sales, but because of knowledge gained), 
which leaves you one of two choices: get out or 
become a sort of teacher-counsellor. You choose 
the latter role, but because you’re not really a 
“selling author” the others begin to regard you 
as a conceited busybody. Soon you are out on 
your ear or quit with good-humored grace. 

You shrug your shoulders and look around 
for other writers of your, ah—calibre. But what 








Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


If you want results: before sending 
ca 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets, 











WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








market haphazardly and write Bttndiy. 
your manuscript. 
help you. Comprehensive sales 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36)! 


Write for our free detailed circular 
is very low. If you want to sell we 
ana editorial aid for unestablished writers, 
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is your calibre? You are now, sir, the member 
of an unfortunate minority: the almost-ares. 
You’re a writer at the awkward stage. You begin 
to feel frustrated. You begin to doubt your own 


’ ability. 


But of course, deep down inside, you know 
you've got it. All you need is a little time and 
the companionship of kindred spirits. You don’t 
need a writers’ club, where people go to learn 
the fundamentals of writing 3; you need to meet a 
group of people with whom you can talk about 
writing, to break the awful monotony of going 
home night after night to bang away. 

I am a writer at the awkward stage. I would 
like to contact other such writers. In fact, I 
would like to contact any kindred spirits: photogs 
who’ve sold a couple of pix to Coronet or even 
the Hardware Age; young painters who’ve hung 
their stuff on the fences near Washington Square ; 
TV bit players who’ve spoken a line or two of 
dialogue; struggling playwrights who’ve written 
plays that were produced in somebody’s barn; 
anybody at all who is on the fringes of the enter- 
tainment world, beyond the wishing stage, sorely 
in need of moral support, and willing to supply 
some himself. 

Now, are there any takers? I’m sure this isn’t 
something I dreamed up by myself; there must 
be some other “almost ares” around New York. 

Marc RANGEL 
40-30 75th St. 
Elmhurst 73, L. I., N 


W.D.’s Available 
Sir: 

I’ve wrapped my back issues of W. D. in two 
packages (1949-50 and 1951-52) and will send 
them to enyone requesting them; 1949 and 1950 
Year Books available, too. Postage please. 

Are there other home economists in this free- 
lance business? I’m an ex-teacher, currently a 
family gal (there are seven of us), and I’d like 
to correspond with other home ec writers. I’ve 
sold quite a few articles in the food and child 
care fields, hitting some top markets recently. 

Mrs. Vircinia W. JoHNSTON 
Grove Acres 
Hillpoint, Wis. 


Congratulations! 
Sir: 

Your annual short-short story contest judges 
must be unerring sharpshooters when it comes to 
picking winners, 

My honorable mention-winning  short-short 
No. 189 sold to a slick, Country Gentleman, 
first time out for $500. Title: “Panky Peeples’ 
Razorbacks.” 

Dev Kapp 
P.O. Box 273 
Austin 62, Texas 





Sells Story After 
5 Weeks of Training 


“After the fifth story-writing assign- 
ment, one of my feature stories was 
published In the Forth Worth Press. 
Then Soda Fountain Magazine ac- 
cepted a feature. By the twelfth 
assignment, | had a short story in 
the mail." — Cloyce Carter, 4140 


bhi Seventh St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


‘“‘How do | get My Start 


as a Writer?”’ 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know-how.’? Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are_now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a towepeper 
copy desk. And_ the Newspaper Institute ow Desk 
Method is today oe men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . ons them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. ere your talents grow under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on wothing 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author an 
that author or to study his style. We don't give you rules 
and theories to absorb. e N.I.A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work your 
own home, on your own time 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then aa to us and we put them under a’ 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 

ou can see where you're going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. -LA. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


Our unique FREE Writin Aptitude Test tells whether you 

the tal qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, ete. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It's FREE. Just mail the coupen 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper 
a of oe One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Foun 


(Licensed by State of New York) 








ety oy? Institute of America 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 

information about writing for profit, as prom- 

ised in Warrrer’s Dicest. 


Mr. 
Mrs. Lkgrevev kanes eased SRePOTeN eats aes hewT Aes 


Miss 
SE Sonos ding ode teNaaG ONES RRs Bawa themdeesdeee 


ee on a cmniige ele BOGE. «<<, MOBS i cusess 
All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. 


7-S-563 
0 Check here if Veteran 
Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 




















KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 


Send for information 


Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. 


Minimum fee, $3. 
Appraisal of novels=——$5. 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon, North Hollywood, California 














You can cash in on the newest, 
most lucrative fiction field! 


SCIENCE-FICTION 
HANDBOOK 


By L. Sprague de Camp 


Everything you need to know cheut writing science- 
fiction that sells—by a top S-F writer. Here are the 
inside tips on how to prepare yourself, the really 
helpful reference books, how much science you need 
te know, where to get the weird ideas. It discusses 
fully the special techniques of the S-F story—plotting, 
angles, characterization and dialogue, To help you 
sell well and to the best market, this invaluable book 
gives you thumb-nail sketches of the top editors of 
$-F magazines, the top writers, and a composite 
portrait of the S-F fan, based on readership surveys, 
fan clubs and conventions. This priceless information, 
plus the best concise history of S-F and 
twe bibliographies—one a basic scien- 
tific library list and one that lists the 
books of scientific speculation, contro- 
versy and mysteries—make this an in- 
valuable reference work as well—a 
book you can’t afford to miss. From 
Manhattan to Mars, the S-F handbook 
is a welcome and essential weapon in 
any writer's war of the words. 


$3.50 at all book stores 


HERMITAGE HOUSE, Inc. 
8 West 13th Street, New York 11 








ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 


Poetry Writinc PLAN 
Novet Writinc PLan 


Particulars on request 
745 8, Plymouth Blvd, 


Los Angeles 5, Calif. 




















Good Cause 
Sir: 

We need help. 

While we can not pay slick rates, we are in 
need of material of specific interest to parents 
of handicapped children. This can take many 
forms. It might be short hobby pieces, or authori- 
tative discussions on various phases of child care 
or training, with special emphasis on the handi- 
capped. It could be a discussion of teen-age 
problems, particularly as they affect the crippled. 
Or the mother of a cerebral palsied child could 
answer the question, “Should I Have Another 
Child?” 

Our rates are around one cent a_ word, 
although for some material we may be able to 
go slightly higher. We will pay in addition for 
usable pictures, drawings or other illustrated 
material. Material should be addressed to my 
attention. We will report in 30 days. 

CATHARINE BAUER 

Director of Information Service 
The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc. 

11 So. LaSalle St. 

Chicago 3, Ill. 


No Market Like It! 
Sir: 

Re “The Sunday Supplement’ —there’s no 
market in the world like it! You’ve done some 
very helpful pieces right along but this one was 
outstanding. 

I want to add this: Sunday editors are mighty 
fine but very busy people. In almost every case 
it’s best to query before submitting. Also, Sunday 
editors—of all editors—have space limitations. 
I second the motion to put what you have to 
say in as few words as possible—800 words is a 
good average here. 

Your feature “An Idea a Day” is a perfect 
idea source for Sunday supplement material. 
It’s tops, too, for ideas that syndicates, picture 
services and regional magazines go for. 

Raymonb A. LaJorr 
12 Bedford Avenue 
Worcester 4, Mass. 


Gloat Box 
Sir: 

So often new writers become discouraged. 
They should take an old shoe box and put in it 
encouraging letters from editors, poems printed 
by their local papers (though unpaid for), let- 
ters printed in letters-to-the-editor columns, etc. 
Then when rejection slips swamp them, they can 
open up their Gloat Box and feel refreshed— 
and not nearly as useless a writer as they (or 
their family!) think. 

Mrs. Jay V. Sperry 
4538 Alta Lane 


La Mesa, California 














Ke Authors Guild 
Sir: 

About a year and a half ago, in your Febru- 
ary, 1952, number, you dissected the Authors 
Guild to see what makes it tick, or fail to tick. 
The article was interesting to me, as for some 
time I had been wondering about the Guild and 
how one could break into it. 

From somewhere in the article I got the 
Guild’s address and treasured it away, mulling 
over the idea. I had sold enough scripts to 
qualify me for membership. Eventually I wrote, 
asking for particulars. 

Presently my $25 journeyed to New York, and 


1 began to receive a deluge of ballots and prv- 
paganda concerning issues which meant about as 
much to me as the summer styles on Mars. I 
wrote again and again— with no response. 

I am a regular member of the Guild, for I 
have a signed certificate to that effect. But that 
is all. They have my address and niy $25, but 
apparently that is where their interest ends. 

Perhaps it would gripe me less if for some 
time I had not been a member of the UAW- 
CIO, a considerably larger union but one which 
takes a definite interest in the queries and prob- 
lems of its humblest members. It seems to me 
that that is the basis of a union’s existence; if 
it cannot interest itself in the individual prob- 
lems of its members, then why exist at all? Cer- 











in due time I was notified that I had been 
elected to Py membership in the Guild. It 
was the ‘ sign for me, the signal to dig up 
several MS A icsndcnlivc questions about this 
writing business. I fired them in to the member- 
ship secretary. Nothing happened, except that 


tainly, the individuals are the basis of the union, 

and if they are ignored soon there will be no 

members except the top brass. 
Frank M. Sim1son 
Romney, Indiana 








DO YOU EARN LESS THAN $5,000 
A YEAR AS A WRITER? 


You can do something about it. Some authors may be born, but most authors 
are made. You can learn writing just as you can learn plumbing, or typing, or 
farming, or law, or medicine or fashion designing or cooking. There’s no 
mystery. Your next door neighbor, unk:.own to you, may be depositing pub- 
lishers’ checks regularly. If she is, the chances are 100 to 1 that it is because 
she learned her trade. 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN 
WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


As you read these words SWW students are receiving personal collaboration 
under qualified instructors who are either editors or successful writers or both. 
Writing is the one important business that can be taught by correspondence. 
For almost 20 years we have taught people to write, and sell and MAKE 
MONEY, in what we consider the SIMPLEST, EASIEST and MOST 
DIRECT METHOD; AND ALSO ONE OF THE LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


LET US GIVE YOU PRACTICAL PROOF 
OF WHAT WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Here’s what you get: Eleven personally supervised assignments; a famous text- 
book; marketing service by one of New York’s leading literary agents; a 30-day 
money-back guarantee; plus many other features. An] all not for $150, not 
for $100, but only $45 (slightly higher on terms). Sead coupon today. 











HOW SUCCESSFUL 
IS THE AUTHOR OF 
THE COURSE YOU 
INTEND TO TAKE? 


The author of this 
course one of the 


Most successful com- 
mercial writers America 





JACK WOODFORD 


has ever produced . 
Jack Woodford author 
= over 2,000 short 
tories and more than 
40 0 published books, au- 
thor of the famous and 
foremost writing text 


ELLING). 
This great book comes 
to you with the assign- 
ments. 





FE R 5 iz SUPERVISED STORY WRITING seHOOL, ° 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me, at no sateen whatever to me, per booklet 

PRACTICAL WRITING and information about the work in 

Supervised Story Wening This inquiry is confidential. 


UN ciccietecccecnie “The sto 
after your kind and 
Address ou know what 


Paul Gelinas, New York. 





‘Licensed by the State of New York — 


YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN! 


ey yd as part of Assignment Two— 
specific criticism was sold . 

you are talking about. 
sured of my gratitude for your personal interest,’ 


Please be as- 
” says 














Awards Good Idea 
Sir: 

The annual Benjamin Franklin Magazine 
Awards to be administered by the University 
of Illinois will be a therapeutic shot in the arm 
to craftsmen in this field. 


An article in the August issue of Today’s 
Woman entitled “A Little Child Leads Us,” by 
Shirley Williams as told to Leila B. Rostiser, 
certainly merits consideration for an Award. 
Editors of this magazine are to be commended 
for their courage in printing this daring treat- 
ment of a stark problem in regard to racial 
understanding. 


Grace BaER HoLLoweELi 

Dr. S. W. Baer Farm 

Nappanee, Indiana 
¢ Why not nominate this article yourself? 
Nominations for the year 1953 must be re- 
ceived by the University of Illinois not later 
than Feb. 1, 1954. Official entry blanks will 
be available Dec. 1, 1953. Nominations may 
be made by the magazine in which the ma- 
terial is published, by the author or his 
agent, or by a reader.—Ed. 


Outdoor Book 
Sir: 

We have been publishing now for 18 months 
and it looks like we will be around a spell, the 
good Lord and our creditors willing. The Idaho 
Sportsman is issued monthly with a single copy 
price of 25 cents and a yearly subscription rate 
of $3. We give reports within 10 days or two 
weeks, usually sooner. Richard L. Schneider and 
I share editorial responsibilities. 

We are in the market for stories on the out- 
doors (hunting, fishing, skiing, boating, camping) 
with some adventure element. We also can use 
articles on wildlife conservation, but these must 
have an Idaho tie in. We pay from 2 to 2% 
cents a word for articles, $3 to $5 for pictures 
illustrating those articles, and $25 for reproduc- 
tion rights on 4 x 5 Ecktachromes. 


Rosert L. Giiutam, Publisher 
The Idaho Sportsman 

P.O. Box 909 

Twin Falls, Idaho 


The Record? 
Sir: 


Talk about manuscripts being held for months! 
Today I got back some mss. submitted to a 
Texas publication in August, 1943. Today is 
August 6, 1953. 

Where have you been one-fifth of my life, 
brainchildren? 

HERBERT BECHTOLD 
108% N. 8th St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


3rd Prize Winner 
Sir: 

I’ve just returned from my vacation and here, 
waiting for me, was your letter telling me my 
story has won third prize in your contest. It was 
a wonderful surprise! 

I don’t think your statement that “payment 
of interest is not to exceed $500” was at all 
necessary—but then you never can tell. This 
prize will be a great incentive. 

I’m 33, born in Tracy, California. Graduated 
from the College of Pacific, Stockton, in 1942. 
Then served four years in the Coast Guard, 
bouncing about on a small, inter-island cargo 
ship in the South Pacific. 

After the war, I floundered around in most of 
the occupations a writer is supposed to flounder 
around in: teaching high school English and 
journalism, doing part-time newspaper work, be- 
ing a professional musician. I’m now clerk of the 
Superior Court, criminal division, San Joaquin 
County. 

My introduction to the world of writing and 
writers occurred in 1937 when I was in high 
school. I received a sample booklet which con- 
tained reprints of several articles from the 
current WriTER’s YEAR Boox. One of these, 
I remember, was Albert Richard Wetjen’s “Red 
Meat for Writers.” 

As I turned the pages of the booklet, bells 
rang in my head. The sun stood still. To this 
moment, I’ve never been the same. In the sev- 
eral years that followed, there were more re- 
jections than I like to remember. But, although 
my writing progress has been slow because of 
the time-consuming necessity of making a living, 
there hasn’t been a moment when I haven’t been 
planning or working on a story or waiting for 
the mailman. 

Sold my first story in 1941 for $5——a syndicate 
short-short inspired by Jack Woodford’s Trial 
and Error. After the war, I peddled quite a few 
juvenile and religious pieces to the % to Ic-a- 
word markets. 

More recently, I’ve graduated to the science 
fiction and fantasy fields—my favorite type of 
reading since childhood. Stories so far have sold 
to Galaxy Science Fiction, Fantasy and Science 
Fiction, If, Imagination, and Other Worlds. 
One story, “The Rocker Man,” is being re- 
printed in August Derleth’s new anthology, 
Morning Stars: New Voices in Science Fiction. 

With my confidence renewed by your prize 
and encouragement, I feel as if I’m really getting 
there. And I’m sure that, God and editors and 
readers willing, more and more stories will be 
tumbling from my typewriter. 

Epwarp W. Lupwic 

1942 Telegraph Ave. 

Stockton, Calif. 
e Ludwig’s prize, if you remember, was 10% 
interest on every check for a sale, the prize 
not to exceed $500, over a period of 20 
months.—Ed. 

















My name is 


RICHARD CARSON 


Maybe you remember me 


ACK IN 1952, when I was a small 
CB kid, I told you about my Grandpa 
and how he helps folks with 
books they are writing. Since then, a 
whole lot of his clients have had their 
books published on account of his help. 
I guess you have read about them in 
his ads. 

There was Esther Runyan and her 
story for children, and Robert Dehart with the novel he wrote 
about a man that flew airplanes. Then Ivers McCrary sent my 
Grandpa a love story she made up about some folks in Texas. And, 
of course, Mr. and Mrs. Horan sent him a novel called Brown- 
Skin Girl, but my mother says I’m not old enough to tell you much 
about it. 


PRR ES ONT BOE REE OM GOO IET 


Some of these stories my Grandpa took and wrote over, and 
some he just showed the people how to write and they did it like 
he said. The way he goes about it all depends, he says, on the 
shape the story is in and whether the writer can do his own work 
good enough to suit editors. He helps out with magazine stories 
and articles, too. No telling how many things his clients have 
sold, altogether. But he’s a writer, and I think maybe that has 
something to do with it. 

Now, my Grandpa has something he wants to give you free. 
It’s a folder called Literary Help, and it tells how he edits people’s 
manuscripts and revises them, and things like that. Write to him 
now and get the copy he has for you. 


Oh, yes, | nearly forgot. My Grandpa's name is 
Charles Carson, and I've got his address down 
here at the bottom. That's my picture at the top. 


CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 








RICHARD K. ABBOTT | Editor 
PAY TREFZGER OVERBECK | Managing Editor 
PLORENCE MOFFMASTER | Associate Editor 
CLARK ROBERTS | Assistant Editor 
JO BANDY | Editerie! Secretory 
HAL GOLDBERG | Circalation Manager 
ARON M. MATHIEU | Business Mancger 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists: punctual printers; general publicity ] 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 


If you have @ typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 


cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 

of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 462-468 DREXEL BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 




















Who Shames A Scribbler? 
Sir: 

In looking through an old anthology of poetry 
(A Library of Poetry and Song, edited by Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, published by J. B. Ford & 
Co., 1873), I found the following by Alexander 
Pope: 

Who shames a scribbler? Break one cobweb 

through, 

He spins the slight, 

anew}; 

Destroy his fib or sophistry, in vain, 

The creature’s at his dirty work again, 

Throned in the centre of his thin designs, 

Proud of a vast extent of flimsy lines. 


self-pleasing thread 


How true! 
Grorce STOCKTON 
Box 212 
Summerland, Calif. 


“Letter To Myself” 


Owenita: 

Possibly this is the first time a writer has 
written herself a poison-pen letter. But when I 
read your article on the Catholic Press in the 
September W.D. I said to myself, “Owenita, 
you haven’t put across your main point!” Which 
is that the surest way to impress Catholic editors 
is to write well. The writer who has the best 
chance in the Catholic market right now is a 
quality writer with a Catholic philosophy of life. 
Sure, the editors will take less if they have to 
(which is why they print so much of your stuff), 
but what they want is the best. 

Owenrta SANDERLIN 
25 Grove Street 
Orono, Maine 


Mystery Market 
Sir: 

The first issue of our new mystery magazine 
Malcolm’s should be on the newsstands the first 
of November, 


We are in urgent need of stories for subsequent 
issues. We want manuscripts in the detective- 
mystery field ranging from 2,000 to 8,000 words. 
These stories should, of course, be original and 
entirely fictional. We are not interested in re- 
writes of actual crime cases. We are more in- 
terested in characterization and believability than 
in gimmicks, 

Payment is from one to three cents a word, on 
acceptance. All unacceptable manuscripts will be 
returned when accompanied by return postage. 

R. MaLcoim AND ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 304 
Evansville 4, Indiana 





“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Anthor’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON'TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TY 


Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 


WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 
Screen 
(App d for Vet ) 





Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 
MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
Hollyweod 


4949 Hollywood Blvd, 27, Calif. 
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STOP MARKING TIME 


Take the Direct, $ by-Step Read 
To Writi ne Sees . 


‘Your course follows the direct or step-by- 
step method as advertised, and is, I believe, 
what so many ameennt writers need so badly. 
The whole matter of plotting is reduced to a 
very simple procedure Dad i is handled in a way 
that is entirely new. The criticisms are sincere, 
honest and show a hezdthy respect for the stu- 
dent’s problems. Your course has given me a 
better idea of how to build a story than all 
other courses put together.” 


ies W. Rose, Syracuse, N. Y. 
CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with 
your story and what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per 
ms. 75c per thousand words for scripts 25, boo 
words or more. Payment and stamped, self 
addressed envelope should accompany each ms. 
PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow Street-D, Brooklya, N. Y. 


Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. yo obligation, please tell 
me about your step-by-step h: 
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If the oblong pieces of paper your scripts bring back are rejection slips rather than checks, then 
agency assistance may be what you need. We'll be happy to see some of your work. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


Newcemers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books 
over 150,000 words; information on other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make 
several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, WN. Y. 
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John D. MacDonald, veteran of 20,000 hours 


at the trade, defines “talent” in terms 


of his own experience, his own awareness. 


What goes on inside a writer? 


what IS talent? 


By John 


Dear Ben, 

In your letter you asked me if I think you 
can write, if you should keep on writing. I 
must answer this basic question as honestly 
as I can, and not choose the far easier 
course of commenting on technical imper- 
fections. 

Your work does, of course, show many 
imperfections. As the author, you stride 
across your own sets, pointing to the char- 
acters and telling the reader what your 
characters are and what they are thinking. 
You intrude in your own stories. You show 
a tendency to use badly shopworn phrases: 
“hopelessly drunk,” “dingy hotel room,” 
“studied casualness.” Those are a few I 
selected at random. They are usually the 
result of pairing words in a relationship so 
familiar that it has lost meaning, no matter 
how bright and new it was when first 


D. MacDonald 


coined. You show a tendency to state your 
theme in your stories—to state the theme 
early in the story, and unmistakably, as 
though explaining to the reader what you 
are writing about. Theme should be im- 
plicit in the story, Ben. Not nailed down 
like a plank in a porch. 

But these are technical flaws. When you 
ask, “Should I keep on writing?” I cannot 
answer on the basis of these technical flaws 
because continued writing is the one thing 
that will eliminate them. And you have not 
been writing long. 

Ben, I am filling the air with all this talk 
because it has helped me delay saying what 
I must say to you. Give it up, Ben. You can 
painfully and eventually acquire a certain 
competence. But you will never be a fiction 
writer. Never. 

I say no to you, Ben, because you have 


13 








not written much or long. ‘The loss is net 
great. There are many I could not tell this 
to because they have gone too far. They 
have contributed too much to a barren 
cause. So much that it is emotionally more 
therapeutic for them to continue than to 
stop. 

Now, having said you should stop, I must 
tell you why. 

What do I know about you? You are 
highly competitive, reasonably well edu- 
cated, articulate, socially adjusted, happily 
married. 


began to find a few reference points be- 
tween his known world and my own, and 
those reference points served as clues, 
much in the way archeologists untangle an 
unknown language starting with a few 
known symbols. Then it began to come 
clear to me what he was attempting, and 
what he saw, and IJ had that familiar and 
exciting sensation of having my mind 
twisted, and stretched, and wrenched into 
an outlook I had not previously had. It was 
an emotional experience for me. Sharing 
his eyes for a time, I was able to see mv 
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Why can’t you write? 

Because you do not have the one basic 
tool of the writer, the painter, the creative 
musician, the sculptor. I call that tool 
interrogative awareness. As a novice writer 
without that, you are as handicapped as a 
color-blind artist. 

Perhaps I can best explain it to you by 
telling you about the work of a young 
painter I met in Sarasota over a year ago. 
When I first looked at his work it was al- 
most completely meaningless to me. Yet I 
knew he was sincere, that each painting he 
did expressed an interaction between him 
and his environment and was, in effect, a 
portion of his continuing comment on his 
known world. 

I borrowed one painting. One day | 
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own known world in a slightly different 
light. He had, through his vision, added a 
new dimension to my vision. 

To oversimplify a bit, what he had done, 
in the iconoclasm of all good creative art, 
was disregard everything he had been told 
to believe. And he had started from the 
bedrock of his own senses and builded a 
world that, for a time, was beyond my in- 
terpretive ability. But once I could see what 
he was doing, then something was done to 
and for me. 

Now let us take something different in 
degree, not in kind. Take a single phrase 
from Raymond Chandler. “Old men with 
faces like lost battles.” Do you see how, for 
a space of a few seconds, that phrase seems 
to stretch your mind? It is pleasure-giving. 














We say it is apt. We say it is original. Yes, 
but beyond that it is something that can be 
produced only through a continual ques- 
tioning awareness of environment. 

You, Ben, by a completely cold and arti- 
ficial process, can manufacture a striking 
phrase merely by juxtaposing two words in 
a grotesque relationship. But it would be a 
process. It would not be the result of your 
own awareness, because you are not truly 
aware. 

When I read your stories, I am given a 
view of a very trite and ordinary and pedes- 
trian world. That is the world you accept. 
You do not question it. Your mind does not 
put things into relationships that are unique 
to you. You automatically select the very 
relationships between things and persons 
and ideas that would be selected by fifty 
million other Americans. And when I read, 
I get no pleasure out of averages. I want a 
new view of the world. 

Your words do not make me feel good. 
They make me feel tired. Because they are 
invariably predictable. And that, perhaps, 
is why we talk of the element of surprise 
in art. There is no individual stamp on 
your work because of this basic lack of 
interrogative awareness. There is no sen- 
tence there which could not have come out 
of any freshman English course. You are 
grammatical. You spell correctly. But there 
are no images to please me. 

You are not aware. 

I will tell you what my own awareness 
means to me throughout every day. It is 
something continually going on in my head. 
And I am certain it is not going on in 
yours. I am not “better” than you are. This 
is not “better” or “worse” or “smarter” or 
“dumber.” I’m just different. Because I 
function this way, I can write. And because 
you don’t, I don’t think you can. I wish 
what goes on in my head were more wild 
and wonderful. I would be a better writer 
for it, a better artist. The limitation in the 
art is generally a limitation in awareness. 

It is getting cool these evenings. I chop 
down a birch stub. The base is solid. The 
top is so far gone I can crumble it in my 
hands. Woodpeckers have made many 
holes. It stood high. I hold the piece they 
were on. Their country, now down on my 


level. And then there is a kind of undefined 
excitement in my mind. I call it awareness. 
An excitement this time with an undertone 
of regret. As if in bringing the stub down 
I also brought them down, the sharp-billed 
ones with ice-tong feet and clown topknots. 
I am sorting out sensual relationships in an 
illogical way, as though I brought down all 
the afternoon hours when the bills ham- 
mered deep after moist grubs in the rotten 
wood. A shifting of relationships and then 
that excitement is gone, and, somehow, 
somewhere, I have hoarded that moment 
and those excitements, and one day when 
I am unsuspecting, some portion of them 
will come out of my mind, go onto paper, 
and fit what I am saying in a way that is 
satisfying to me. 

I finish chopping fireplace lengths. I put 
the ax in the pump house. A small regret. 
It is more satisfying to leave it in the block, 
canted, the blade deep. There is a look 
about used tools. They have the look of 
hands. And then new relationships begin. 
The way the rotten stub had the feel of 
birds. Tools the look of hands. And some- 
thing in all of this is ominous. I cannot 
isolate it. It has a smell of death. I look at 
the dark pines for a moment. There is no 
wind. Everything for a few seconds has a 
death-stink. Then it is gone. Stored away. 
Usable, though never consciously. 

These relationships, these games that are 
often childish, often frightening, frequently 
painful, frequently gay and ludicrous, are 
not things that I cause to happen. That I 
will should happen. They have always been 
going on with me. The sense of excitement 
that comes with them seems to pin them on 
the back wall of memory, ready for total 
recall when some creative sense says they 
are needed here and now, at this precise 
point. 

I am in a room with people and at some 
time in the evening I become, in turn, 
each one of them, trying to look out of 
their eyes. Sometimes it is muddy. Some- 
times it comes wonderfully clear, and sud- 
denly I know more about them. 

This may sound to you as though I am a 
bit mad. 

What I want to impress on you is that it 
goes on all the time. There is no rest from 

(Continued on page 70) 
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HARD FACI, two discoveries, and a 
A compromise have paid off in checks 

for confessions totaling $2450 in 17 
months of writing. 

The hard fact was the price of meat. It 
went down; you cheered; I started writing. 
When the underpinnings of the cattle busi- 
ness wobbled, the underpinnings of our 
small dry land Colorado ranch wobbled— 
and seriously. Either money came in from 
somewhere else, or the homestead—as in 
The Old Homestead—went. 

I was 35, a bad age, statistically, for 
starting out in a new field, a ranchwife 
living under conditions that aren’t sup- 
posed to exist any more—no telephone, no 
electricity, no plumbing, no nothing. Add 
a two-year-old boy. But I did have a B.A., 
a typewriter, and the use of the U.S. mails. 

Because names didn’t seem important 
there and because 3 to 5 cents a word 
beckoned, I picked the confession field. I 
read a dozen magazines cover to cover and 
started writing. 

Then with bleak and hollow philops I fell 
flat on my face six times. Fifty thousand 
words I had written; each story was re- 
vised twice —that made 150,000 words 
typed out and rejected. Only the continu- 
ing cattle slump and encouraging notes 
from Hilda Wright at Personal Romances 
kept me going. 

Hilda Wright commented regularly that 
my stories were well-written. So why didn’t 
they sell? 


I avoided the common confession-writing 
errors, especially the one of writing down. 
Characters were believable, plots were in 
line. Grammar, punctuation, typing — all 
were as meticulous as I could make them. 
But the stories didn’t sell. 


Hilda Wright’s notes were getting sort of 
tired, and I was miserably aware that while 
my stories conformed in form and plot 
type, they lacked whatever it is that makes 
confessions sell. They lacked, in short, the 
common denominator and/or the basic 
formula. Those were my discoveries. 


A fifth prize check came then for a 4970- 
word story I’d entered in the True Story 
contest. Ten cents a word for a story I’d 
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“And then I knew I had it— 
the thing that every published 
confession story shares with 
every other.” She had it all right 
—to the tune of $2450 in her 


first 17 months as a writer. 


By Mary Gardner 


I sell 


written right along with the duds! 

This confession was based on well-known 
and recent occurrences in one small sec- 
tion of Colorado. It was based on fact, yes 
—but so were some of the duds. It wasn’t 
any better written. What did it have that 
made it worth 10 cents a word? 

It had this. Because I’d known the boy 
and girl whose tragedy it was and cared 
genuinely about them, there were passages 
in that story where the boy himself seemed 
to be speaking directly and urgently. He 
came out, in places, three-dimensionally. 
He was in the room with you, talking, ex- 
plaining, hating. 

So — maybe it was something about the 
direct voice speaking that made the story 
sell. 

Experimentally, I wrote for Hilda Wright 
a sleeping pill story—“Side Door to Hell.” 
I wrote it straight across the kitchen table. 
Opening my heart! Telling ALL! Stutter- 


ing, on occasion. In the breathless rush of 


words, grammar, syntax, correct antece- 
dents went overboard. Where they didn’t, 
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CONFESSIONS 


I went back and threw them out. 

The story sold. Was featured on March, 
1953, cover of Personal Romances. 

I wrote another one, still experimentally, 
in which the heroine spoke directly to the 
reader, confusedly asking, “What else could 
I have done?” It sold, too—featured on 
April, 1953, cover of PR as “I Lived with 
Evil.” 

And then I knew I had it—the thing 
that every published confession story shares 
with every other. That’s the manner of 
telling. Every story is told with the warm 
breathlessness of a girl confiding to a 
friend across the kitchen table. If a man, 
he’s slightly less breathless, but still leaning 
forward, not choosing his words. Authen- 
ticity, informality, warmth—and the kitchen 
table between you and the reader. 

Which is an entirely different thing from 
“not writing down.” 

Here are the lead paragraphs of a story 
that wasn’t written down, never sold and 
never will, then of one that made a first 
sale to Modern Romances (appearing in 


the October issue as “You Can’t Fool With 
Love”). There’s no need for me to tell you 
which is which. 

Tim’s hand made a violent jerking 
motion, in rhythm with his words that 
pelted at me like wind blown winter 
rain. 

“I’m fed up with it, Laurie! I’m 
fed up with everything. I want a 
divorce.” 

and, 


I'll know better next time, believe 
me. The next time anybody comes 
around with free advice on how to run 
my life and how to manage Jim— 
that’s my husband, Jim—TI'll just 
shut my ears, smile politely, and say, 
“Tzzatso?” 

Confession readers want to feel they’re 
being confided to across the kitchen table. 
It’s up to you, the writer, to furnish the 
table. 

So first you throw out formal written 
English and bring in colloquial spoken 
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English. Take the informal use of “this.” 
“We'd bought this little matchbox of a 
house when we first came north.” 

You split your infinitives when, in breath- 
less confiding, they would naturally fall 
apart. As: “Rog seemed to be deliberately 
failing.” Both these examples—deliberate, 
to achieve informality and warmth—are 
from my 1953 fourth-prize-winning True 
Story contest entry. 

You scramble the antecedents of your 
pronouns. As, from another story: 

Because I knew she was right the 





way she called me a fool for letting 
the Johnsons run all over me, but darn 
it, nobody likes to be reminded so 
bluntly they’re fools, even if they are. 
Especially when they can’t do anything 
about it. 
Revise that passage, using the singular and 
correct “he” to refer to “nobody,” and see 
how much informality and warmth you’ve 
taken out of it. 
You use cliches for deliberate effect. In 
my first six rejected stories, I wouldn’t have 
been caught dead (see how I’ve changed!) 


How To Hit 


The leader in the field is hard to hit. 


By Hope Hale 


Guancinc aT the all-too-frequent news- 
paper headline, “Boy, 12, Shoots Brother 
In Fatal Accident,” have you ever won- 
dered how the mother of the boys must 
be feeling at that moment? 

We all ask ourselves this sort of ques- 
tion, but most of us shudder away from 
the answer. And yet in that answer lies a 
salable confession for True Story. Some 
writer forced herself to go through the 
agony of the mother, and the result was 
published under the title, “I Cast Away 
My Son,” in the September, 1953, True 
Story. Good money was paid for that effort 
to individualize one tremendous human 
experience. 

Such individualization is lacking in most 
rejected manuscripts, according to Nina 
Dorrance, editor of True Story. She says 
that most unsolicited stories from profes- 
sional writers are well constructed and 
competently written. Yet they go back, 
even though she is eager to add to her 
stable of dependable writers. Too many 
writers leave out the details that compel 
the reader to believe that the story really 
happened to some particular non-duplica- 
ble person. It is these details which are 
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being bought when True Story pays thou- 
sands of dollars in contest prizes for the 
raw—and sometimes very raw—materials 
of human lives. 

If you want to sell True Story, you can’t 
afford to cheat. You must really care about 
your characters, live through the story 
with them. It is a very exhausting process, 
one that leaves the nerves in no shape to 
deal with one’s own crises, as my family 
can testify. Even feeling is not enough. 
You have to know. Or perhaps knowing is 
what helps you feel. 

A couple of years ago I was asked to 
write a tear-jerker about a nurse who tries 
to resist the appeal of a crippled orphan 
problem boy in her ward. I was appalled 
at the bathos of the situation. But I set 
about to get the physical details of the 
accident that caused his injury. It seemed 
plausible for him to get hurt hopping a 
ride on a truck, most probably in the dark. 
But why was a boy hopping a ride on a 
truck at night? 

I went to lunch with my invaluable 
friend Kay, a trained social worker who 
heads our local Children’s Aid. In 10 
minutes Kay had poured out enough about 


























phrasing anything as I’d previously heard 
it phrased. Now I keep handy a salt-shaker- 
type jar full of cliches to sprinkle over 
stories. Most of us use cliches in everyday 
conversation. 

And you never, in a confession story, use 
any grammatical construction that a girl 
couldn’t say breathlessly. 

So much for the common denominator 
in confessions. Now for the basic formula. 

One simple formula underlies three- 
fourths of all published confession stories— 
a simple, trustful human is faced with a 





complex, real, and brutal world. This is 
my own formula, and tentative, but ali 
stories written to it—across the kitchen 
table—have sold. I found it when I was 
studying a recent reject, trying to figure out 
what it didn’t have. 

In the rejected story, I’d been telling 
events, action. Dialogue good; characters 
fine; plot in line. But my heroine was try- 
ing to wrest events about to suit herself, 
instead of dazedly watching them go by. 
The story lacked the theme—trustful, con- 

(Continued on next page) 


True Story 


Let a True Story regular show you the way in. 


the lives of rejected children to make my 
own tears real. I could hardly wait to 
get to the typewriter to tell the story of 
Jimmy, who had been hurt while running 
away from a foster home in fear of punish- 
ment for stealing the knife of the scout- 
master he adored. The boy’s stealing be- 
came part of the plot, the symbol of his 
desperate need for love. The climax comes 
when the nurse discovers her own handker- 
chief, wet with tears, clutched in the sleep- 
ing boy’s hand. This story is psychologically 
honest; and as long as helpless children 
are being turned into delinquents by the 
people on whom they have to depend, no 
one needs to be ashamed of putting emo- 
tion into the telling of their stories. 

All sorts of conversations can give you 
the sense of your job’s importance, so 
necessary for involving your whole self in 
the effort. At a concert last spring the 
music lovers around us must have been 
startled by my greeting to Kay: “What 
sort of relationship has an unmarried 
mother had with her father?” 

“None, most likely,’ Kay answered 
without surprise. “He probably deserted 
the family when she was small. Even if 


he’s still around, she feels deserted by 
him.” 

“Then she’s not only looking for love in 
general,” I asked, “but for a father’s love 
in particular?” 

Kay nodded. “And the irony of it is 
that this girl, whose development has been 
stunted by lack of love, takes on the great- 
est responsibility of all, and at an earlier 
age than most girls who would be better 
able to cope with it.” 

“And the man who gets her into that 
spot,” I mused, “is hardly the responsible 
father type she’s looking for.” 

“Hardly.” 

This glimpse of irony gave me the fresh 
outlook I needed on the age-old problem 
in a contest manuscript I had been asked 
to rewrite. You can read it as “Hand-Me- 
Down Lover” in the September, 1953, 
True Story. 

Research should never be evident in a 
story; most of what you learn must be 
resolutely pushed back into your mental 
warehouse. Characters make their discov- 
eries of truth by bumping up against bad 
trouble as they rush headlong down the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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fused human against the world. 

That’s making society the villain, I know. 
That’s bad. The writing books say so 
(even though society is frequently the 
villain in life). Nevertheless, six of my 
seven salable confessions have been written 
to that formula; my three sales to True 
Story each had that underlying theme. 





In one 7S confession, a girl contends 
with ignorance that calls her cerebral pal- 
sied sister an idiot. In another, a girl 
unknowingly marries a homosexual. Her 
contention is not with him, as villain, but 
with the fact of his nature and, indirectly, 
with the society which has molded that 
nature. In “I Lived with Evil,” the third 
story, an idealistic girl finds out that her 
adored grandmother is running an abortion 
hospital. But it is society, not the grand- 
mother, which makes abortion mills prof- 
itable. 

Usually, but not always, this basic for- 
mula—simple, trustful human versus brutal 
world—dovetails neatly with the old sin- 
suffer-repent standby formula. In fighting 
back against the brutality surrounding her, 
heroine first sins, then suffers, then repents. 
In the cerebral palsy story (“I Deserted 
My Family,” October True Experience), 
when the pressure of society becomes too 
great, the heroine runs away, changes her 
name, deserts her family, suffers and finally 
repents. 

In real life, she also lost her mind. 

In $1105 worth of my stories, however, 
my protagonists neither sinned nor re- 
pented, but only suffered. They were 
sinned against—the innocent faced with 
unbearable evil. In “I Lived with Evil,” 
the whole story is in the conflict between 
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the heroine’s devotion to her grandmother 
and her knowledge that she has no moral 
choice but to betray her. Those $1105 
worth of confessions had despairing end- 
ings. For that matter, most of my stories 
end unhappily; only one has ended hap- 
pily, two on a dubious note of hope. Lesson 
to be learned from all this: a salable con- 
fession doesn’t always follow the sin-suffer- 
repent formula or have a happy ending. 
You have the necessity that pushed me 
into writing; the discoveries that made my 
writing sell—now comes the compromise. 


That’s when and how you find time to 
write. 

The simplest method is to get all your 
friends, relatives, and in-laws so mad at 
you they won’t speak. Then you write in 
the time they aren’t speaking to you. Any 
other method is the long way around. 

If that’s too drastic (there'll be times 
when you won’t think so!), you have to 
learn to put writing first in every 24 hours, 
make everything else subservient to it. 
Your social life goes—you neither question 
nor try to call it back. If you’re a house- 
wife, your housework goes too—just as far 
as your husband will let you let it. You 
write 40 to 80 hours a week. Three weeks 
out of every month. (You plan four, but 
you never quite make it.) 

You have to remember—and it’s difficult 
in the months when you're getting only 
rejection slips—that this writing was (a) 
necessary, (b) your deliberate choice, and 
that (c) you are some day going to be 
cashing checks. After a few checks, it’s 
much easier to find time to write. 

Phyllis Speshock (see the July, 1953, 
issue of W.D.), for all her modest dis- 
claimer of talent and education (a knack, 
she says she has), is a wonder! She sends 
off—and sells—her first drafts. There are 
not many writers who can manage that. 
Frequently, I type three drafts of a story 
before final typing, proof-reading, counting, 
mailing. 

But for Speshock’s “knack” (for which 
I’ll gladly trade her my B.A.), steady work, 
making time to write, and a grim need for 
money can be substituted. They’ll get you 
there, too. 




















‘The CATHOLIC PRESS 


Part II 


Catholic market list starts on page 23. 


By Donald J. Thorman 


Managing Editor, Voice of St. Jude 


HERE IS NO such entity as the “Catholic 

Press.” If you doubt it, try writing a piece 
general enough to fit Commonweal, Exten- 
sion and Catholic Boy. It can’t be done. 

According to the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion, there are five classes of Catholic maga- 
zines: (1) General circulation magazines 
(such as Information, Grail, St. Joseph, 
Victorian, Voice of St. Jude, St. Anthony 
Messenger, Extension, Sign, Catholic Home 
Messenger); (2) magazines of opinion, 
thought and comment (including Today, 
Catholic World, America, Commonweal, 
Liguorian) ; (3) popular presentation of a 
cause (Maryknoll, Books On Trial, Chris- 
tian Family, Missionary Servant) ; (4) pro- 
fessional or technical magazines (Worship, 
Catholic School Journal, Homiletic and Pas- 
toral Review); (5) juvenile and youth 
magazines (Catholic Boy, Queen’s Work, 
Catholic Miss, Manna, Young Catholic 


Messenger, Junior Catholic Messenger). 


Wanted: Fiction, Fact, Photos 


The general circulation magazines offer 
the most to the writer in terms of prompt 
reports, quantity of material purchased, 
rate of pay, and editorial cooperation in de- 
veloping article and story ideas. These 
magazines are in the market for the follow- 
ing categories of articles and fiction: 

Photo articles. Because of the increasing 
emphasis in Catholic magazines on better 
layouts, more use of photos, this is perhaps 
the greatest potential market in the field. 
In fact, the Catholic magazine Jubilee, 


which made its debut last spring, concen- 
trates on picture stories. The writer might 
well sell a Catholic magazine a photo arti- 
cle on a subject which has been done many 
times before in straight articles. Examples 
that come to mind: the Trappists and other 
unusual religious orders, unusual or little- 
known religious shrines, a Catholic art ex- 
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hibit, a modern-style church, family wor- 
ship, a day in the life of a priest or a nun. 

Relatively few Catholic magazines spe- 
cifically ask for photo articles, however. St. 
Joseph does and offers “attractive rates.” 
(They pay 2% cents per word for fiction, 
2 cents per word for articles.) The Voice 
of St. Jude buys photo articles and pays by 
arrangement; minimum of 1% cents per 
word for text and $3 for photos. Sign uses 
a “picture article” each month, but they 
often buy the photos from an agency. 

Humor. Catholic magazines do not print 
much in the way of humor, except for car- 
toons. That doesn’t mean they won’t buy 
good humor pieces, for instance, straight 
humor, humor concerned with nuns and 
priests, or humor with a moral, though this 
must be handled lightly. “The Saints — 
Heaven Help Them,” which appeared in 
Sign, is an example of what you might do. 
It is the story of the canonization process 
for saints, treating the “Devil’s Advocate,” 
the “Postulator” and others involved in 
the procedure with a light touch. Occa- 
sionally, a Catholic magazine will print a 
humorous article about the trials of lay or 
clerical fund-raisers, public speakers, or con- 
vent school pupils. 

Science. There is only one science writer 
seen regularly in the Catholic magazines, 
O. A. Battista. He is senior research chem- 
ist for the American Viscose Corporation, 
but he specializes in science for the layman. 
Recent articles of his have dealt with bats, 
cellophane, x-rays, polio, rheumatic fever, 
the uses of salt, sinus trouble, and mos- 
quitoes. 

The market is open for science articles. 
And free photos usually are available from 
manufacturers, government bureaus and 
public relations firms. The formula is to 
put the unusual and spectacular findings of 
science into dramatic but simple terms so 
that the average reader can understand 
them. The fewer technical terms used, the 
better. 

For example, Battista’s “Things You 
Should Know About Leprosy,” which ap- 
peared in the April, 1953, Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart, follows this formula. He tells 
of new leprosy drugs, then traces the his- 
torical background of the disease. He ex- 
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plains what leprosy is, what has been and is 


. being done about it. The “Catholic angle” 


—what with Father Damien and the Sis- 
ters of Charity who run Carville—was a 
natural. A Catholic angle isn’t always 
there, nor is it always necessary, but it does 
help. 

Battista advises writers of science articles: 
“Catholic editors want contributions that 
have a Catholic atmosphere about them, 
an undertone that reflects the Catholic 
viewpoint. For example, almost any science 
feature can legitimately be tied in with the 
fact that God is the Father of all knowl- 
edge and the Creator of heaven and earth.” 

Fiction. Unless it specifically asks for 
religious stories (which is rare and becom- 
ing more so), the average general circula- 
tion magazine is looking for the type of 
fiction other general magazines buy. The 
only requirement is that the story not vio- 
late Catholic principles, that is, offer di- 
vorce as the solution to a story problem or 
depict the clergy in a bad light. 

While we’re on the subject, I'll point out 
a few taboos that you might overlook in the 
Catholic field. Since Catholic publications 
are for a family audience, steer clear of ex- 
treme brutality in your fiction. Don’t sub- 
mit stories about Protestant ministers—by 
implication, at least, they contain theology 























unacceptable to Catholics. You are wasting 
your time trying to sell a Catholic magazine 
a story dealing with “superstitious” Mex- 
icans, Italians, or Negroes. Being members 
of a minority group themselves, Catholic 
editors are keenly sensitive about the treat- 
ment of other minorities. I know, for ex- 
ample, of a Catholic magazine which re- 
cently received a reproving letter from a 
Negro Catholic because they accidentally 
spelled Negro with a small “n.” 

Some of the best fiction markets are: 
Extension ($100 and up), which especially 
likes 1000-1500 word short-shorts with sur- 
prise endings; plots should be centered on 
adventure, mystery, love or sports; no Cath- 
olic angle needed or particularly wanted. 

Sign ($125-$250) usually goes in for more 
serious fiction, using some of the best names 
in the Catholic field. I know a student at 
an Eastern university, however, who sold 
Sign one of his first short stories about 
young love. 

St. Joseph Magazine (2c per word), 
which won a prize for its fiction in the 
1952 Catholic Press Association contest, 
uses either serious or light fiction, but de- 
mands a high level of writing. The maga- 
zine takes short-shorts (1000-1500 words) 
and short stories (3000-4000) . 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart (3c per 
word) also uses serious or light fiction to 
2500-3000 words. St. Anthony Messenger 
(3c per word) buys good fiction slanted 
for adults, “dealing with modern situations 
and problems,” best length, 2500 words. 
Victorian (2c-5c per word) takes good fic- 
tion with about a 2000-word top. 

All these markets publish religious stories, 
but the story is the thing, not the fact that 
it is religious. A happy combination, such 
as in Chesterton’s Father Brown detective 
stories, is always welcome. Fictionalized 
lives of the saints don’t go too well. Nor 
do stories which depend upon supernatural 
intervention for a surprise ending. 

Profiles. Pick up almost any Catholic 
magazine nowadays and you will find a pro- 
file on either an individual or a religious 


group. 

Here are some personality pieces I have 

come across in Catholic magazines: A pro- 
(Continued on page 72) 








35 Best 
Catholic 
Markets 








America, 329 West 108th St., New York 
25, N. Y. Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, S. J., 
editor. Weekly. Magazine of opinion and 
comment, using high-level articles on cur- 
rent economic, political, religious, and so- 
cial questions. 1500-2000 words. About 
1%c a word, on acceptance. 

Annals of Good St. Anne, Basilica of St. 
Anne, Quebec, Canada. Eric W. Gosling, 
managing editor. Monthly, except Novem- 
ber. Short stories, 1500-2000 words, strong 
plot, not too pious; articles, 1200-2000 
words, preferably a Catholic theme. lc a 
word, on acceptance. 

The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Rev. Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C., editor. 
Weekly. Adult and juvenile stories. Fiction 
to 3000 words, wholesome and Christian 
in tone, not necessarily religious; articles 
on topical, timely, historical, biographical 
subjects, 2000-3000 words. Photos. Ic a 
word and up, depending on quality, on 
acceptance. Uses poetry, adult and juve- 
nile; also serial stories, adult and juvenile, 
up to 12 chapters, 2400 words per chapter. 

Canadian Messenger, 2 Dale Ave., To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. Fiction to 3000 
words, no moralizing; articles of current or 
Catholic interest, 1500-5000 words. Ic a 
word, on publication. 

Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Ind. Rev. 
Frank E, Gartland, C.S.C., editor. Month- 
ly, except July-August. For boys between 
10-17 years. Especially in the market for 
fiction which will interest boys, to 2500 
words. $50 to $75, on acceptance. 

Catholic Digest, 41 East 8th St., St. Paul 
2, Minn. Monthly. In a class by itself. 
Mostly reprints, but buys some free-lance 
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articles and fillers. Pays about $75 and up. 
Editor is Paul Bussard. 


Catholic Home Messenger, St. Paul 
Monastery, Canfield, Ohio. Monthly. Fic- 
tion, to 2500 words, wholesome without 
moralizing; articles, about same length, on 
current problems, science, profiles, human 
interest, outstanding groups. Must have 
“Catholic approach.” Photos help sell arti- 


cles. 1c a word and up, on acceptance. 


Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Terrace, 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. Published Sept. to 
June. For girls, 12-16. Fiction, to 2500 
words; articles, to 1500 words. lc a word 
and up, on acceptance. 


Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Rev. John B. Sheerin, edi- 
tor. Distinguished poetry, maximum, 20 
lines, and prose, top of 3000 words. Short 
stories and essays. 


The Christian Family, Divine Word 
Missionaries, Techny, Illinois. Fr. Charles 
Kelty, S.V.D., editor. Fiction, articles, about 
1500-2000 words. 2c a word and up, on 
acceptance. Catholic audience interested in 
their faith at work in the world around 
them. Ask for sample. 


Columbia, P. O. Drawer 1670, New 
Haven, Conn. Monthly. Knights of Colum- 
bus fraternal magazine. Fiction, to 6000 
words, used only occasionally. Articles, 
2500-3000 words, wide variety, of interest to 
Catholics, including sports. Fiction, up to 
$150; articles, to $100, on acceptance. 


The Commonweal, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. James O’Gara, managing 
editor. Weekly. Timely articles on current 
questions, political and cultural, about 2000 
words. Occasionally publishes quality short 
fiction. 2c per word, on acceptance. 


Cor, Sacred Heart Monastery, Hales Cor- 
ners, Wis. Rev. George Pinger, $.C.J., edi- 
tor. Monthly. Fiction of serious nature, to 
3000 words; articles, 1500-2500 words, on 
subjects of interest to Catholics, also pro- 
files. 1c a word and up, on acceptance. 

Crosier Missionary, Onamia, Minn. Rev. 
Bernard Mischke, O.S.C., editor. Fiction 
and articles of interest to Catholic parents 
and families, up to 1200 words. Ic per 
word and up, on acceptance. 
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Extension, 1307 South Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Eileen O’Hayer, managing edi- 
tor. Monthly. Fiction with love, adventure, 
mystery, sports plots, 1000-1500 words and 
2000-5000 words; articles, same lengths, on 
family interest subjects. Serials, to 30,000 
words. $100 and up, on acceptance. 

Grail, Benedictine Abbey, St. Meinrad, 
Ind. Monthly. Fiction of serious nature, 
1500-2000 words; articles, same length, 
current social and ethical problems. About 
lc a word and up, on acceptance. 

Hi, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 
5, Minn. Monthly, Sept.-June. For 10-13- 
year-old boys and girls. Fiction, 1200-1500 
words; articles, with photos, to 1200 words. 
lc a word and up, on acceptance. 


Information, 401 West 59th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Rev. Albert A. Murray, 
editor. Monthly. A Catholic magazine for 
general circulation, mainly reporting on the 
Catholic Church in American life. No fic- 
tion or poetry. Articles written in a down- 
to-earth style, 1700-2000 «words. 2 cents a 
word, on acceptance. Report in two weeks. 


The Josephinum Review, Worthington, 
Ohio. Rev. Leonard J. Fick, editor. 
Biweekly with newspaper format. Articles 
capable of illustration or preferably accom- 
panied by photos, top of 1500 words. 34c to 
lc a word, on acceptance. 

Jubilee, 377 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Uses articles and photographic mate- 
rial from single page or single photo up. 
Unusual general-interest material of all 
kinds wanted. Payment for feature articles 
of 2000-4000 words starts at $125; current 
market rates for photos. No fiction or poetry 
wanted. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 West Fifth 
St., Dayton 2, Ohio. Roy G. Lindeman, 
editor. Weekly during school year. For chil- 
dren, grades 3-6. Short stories, 900-1200 
words; serials, 2-3 chapters, 900 words each. 
Sports, mystery, adventure, fantasy, legend, 
humor, etc. Minimum pay for short stories, 
serial chapters, $60. Photos and photo 
stories appealing to children, $5 per photo. 
Verse, 16 lines or under, 25-50c a line. 
Pays on acceptance. 

The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. Rev. Samuel 
Cummings, S. A., editor. Monthly. Fiction 
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and articles, 2000-2500 words. Articles 
should interest Catholics. 2c per word, on 
acceptance. 


Manna, St. Nazianz, Wis. Rev. Dominic 
Giles, S.D.S., editor. Monthly, Sept.-June. 
For boys and girls, 8-14. Stories and arti- 
cles, 1500-2000 words. Poems. Religious or 
moral theme desired as well as good writ- 
ing and entertainment value. 1-2c per word, 
on acceptance. 


The Marianist, 300 College Park Ave., 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Monthly, except July- 
August. No fiction. Articles on religious, 
social, or current topics, profiles. 2c a word 
and up, on acceptance. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 East 
Fordham Road, New York 58, N. Y. Rev. 
Thomas Moore, S. J., editor. Monthly. Fic- 
tion of general and religious interest, 2500- 
3000 words; articles of current and Cath- 
olic interest, 1500-2000 words. 3c a word, 
on acceptance. 


Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, 719 
Batavia Ave., Geneva, II]. Published by the 
Missionaries of the Sacred Heart. Monthly. 
Fiction, articles of current interest, also 
controversial subjects, 1000-1500 words. 
1c a word, on acceptance, 


Perpetual Help, Liguori, Mo. Rev. George 
J. Corbett, editor. Monthly. True stories, 
articles dealing only with devotion to Our 
Mother of Perpetual Help. 2c a word, on 
acceptance. 


St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic 
St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Rev. Victor Drees, 
O. F. M., editor. Monthly. Fiction, 2000- 
2500 words, escape topics, for adult read- 
ers; articles, current events, profiles of Cath- 
olic individuals and groups. 3c a word, on 
acceptance. 


St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Ore. 
Rev. Albert Bauman, O.S.B., editor. 
Monthly. Fiction should be slanted for 
adults and may include any present-day 
angle as long as it is not offensive to faith 
or morals. Preferred lengths, 1000-1500 or 
3000-4000 words. Articles should be stimu- 
lating, thought-provoking, and must con- 
tribute something toward problems con- 
fronting the average Catholic family today 
—1000-3000 words. Photos when possible. 
2%4c a word for fiction; 2c a word for 








articles, on acceptance. Reports in two 
weeks. 

Saviors Call, Salvatorian Seminary, St. 
Nazianz, Wis. Rev. Dominic Giles, S.D.S., 
editor. Monthly. Fiction, short-shorts, 500- 
600 words, short stories, 2500-3000 words, 
not necessarily on religious subjects; articles 
on historical, religious, and sociological sub- 
jects, 2500-3000 words. Likes photos with 
articles. Fiction to $25 and articles to 2c per 
word, on acceptance. 

The Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, 
N. J. Rev. Ralph Gorman, C. P., editor. 
Monthly. Fiction, serious or humorous, 
1000-4000 words; articles, 1000-3500 words, 
on current topics, profiles, religious groups. 
Pays $125-$250, on acceptance. 

Topix, 147 East Fifth St., St. Paul 1, 
Minn. Francis McGrade, editor. Monthly, 
except July and August. For grades 4-6. 
Fiction around 2000 words; editor needs 
adventure stories. Articles with photos, sci- 
ence. Pays on acceptance. 

Victorian, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. Robert 
K. Doran, editor. Monthly. Adult (high 
school and above). Main need is fiction, 
high-grade, professional copy. Man and 
wife stories preferred. Up to 2200 words. 
Query on all articles; usually well-stocked 
in article department. No poetry. Always 
in market for shorts, 50-200 words, but must 
be true. 2-5c a word, on acceptance. Quick 
decisions. Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope for return. One ms. submission 
at a time unless sending shorts. Compli- 
mentary copy for asking. 

The Voice of St. Jude, 221 West Madi- 
son St., Chicago 6, Ill. Donald J. Thor- 
man, managing editor. Monthly. Fiction, 
1500-3000 words, serious, humor; articles, 
1400-2800 words, general, humor, current, 
religious, social problems, profiles of indi- 
viduals and Catholic groups, especially 
apostolic groups, photo articles; photos 
wanted with articles. 1%4c a word, on ac- 
ceptance. 


Young Catholic Messenger, 38 West 


Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. Weekly during 

school year. For children, grades 6-9. Fic- 

tion, below 2000 words, with strong plot; 

serials of 2-6 chapters, 1500 word top each. 
(Continued on page 67) 
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The WASHINGTON- 


By Lois and Roger Sheldon 
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THE writers’ market in the nation’s capi- 
tal reflects the moods and tempo of a cos- 
mopolitan city. The political and military 
facets of Washington life are stacked high- 
est on the heap, of course, but the writer 
trying to break the D.C. market will find 
a variety of other specialized interests—the 
physical and social sciences, travel, reli- 
gion, business, health and welfare, among 
others. There aren’t many fiction markets, 
but for the article writer who can slant to 
a special type of reader, there is much op- 
portunity. 


National Affairs 


Washington is a listening post, a feeler- 
of-the-public-pulse for many national in- 
terests. 

Nation’s Business, published by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, for instance, keeps 
its readers abreast of national affairs as 
they apply to business. It wants articles 
on new developments in business, business 
personalities, the effect of government ac- 
tions in business, “in short, any subject of 
general interest to a businessman audi- 
ence,” says Editor A. H. Sypher. This in- 
cludes short stories, human interest stories, 
even fillers. Practically all the magazine 
is free lance. 

Sypher prefers about 2,500 words for 
full-length articles and short stories. Shorts 
run up to 1,500 words. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance. Rates vary, depending upon how 
badly the staff needs the material and how 
much research is required. For full-length 
articles, the minimum pay is $500; for 
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fiction, $750. On shorter stuff position in 
the magazine affects the rate of pay. For 
instance, a 1,000-word article brings more 
if used as a page with illustations than if 
used as a two-column filler. 

Photos and art work are bought only on 
assignment to illustrate articles. Gag car- 
toons are bought at $100 each. Very little 
poetry is used, but 4-line humorous verse 
brings $5 a line. The magazine is pub- 
lished monthly. Address manuscripts to 
1615 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

National Republic, 511 11th Street, 
N. W., Washington 4, is a monthly man- 
aged by Herbert G. Moore. About 50 per 
cent of its contents comes from the open 
market. No fiction or fillers. Instead, it 
wants anti-Communist, anti-subversive ar- 
ticles, national and world affairs, and oc- 
casionally an historical piece. Preferred 
lengths: 1500-1800 words. Rates of pay 
vary from Ic to 3c a word, on publication. 







































BALTIMORE MARKET 


What’s your field — politics, science, business, religion, 


health? There’s every kind of market in the nation’s capital. 


a Se ae a a a a a a a ae a ae a ae aes 


The magazine takes pictures with articles; 
no separate pay. Articles must be excep- 
tional and well documented to be consid- 
ered at the present time, says Moore, for 
he’s overstocked, 

Several months ago, the veteran news 
publication, Pathfinder, changed its format 
completely. It is now the Town Journal, a 
monthly interested in community affairs, 
any special problems faced by a number of 
communities and solved by one, plus self- 
improvement articles, self-analysis, home 
and garden, medical material (by qualified 
writer), family money matters, children, 
and recreation. No fiction. The publica- 
tion works three or four months ahead of 
publication and is about 30 per cent free 
lance. Maximum length for articles, 1500 
words. Rate of pay varies between $150 
and $300, with no separate pay for illus- 
trations. Light verse is purchased at $1 a 
line minimum for a feature called “By- 
paths.” Topical quips bring $5. Carrol P. 
Streeter is editor. The address is 1323 M 
Street, N. W.; 1111 E Street, N. W. after 
November 1. 


At Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida 
Avenue, Washington 8, Publisher M. B. 
Schnapper produces books and pamphlets 
on the social sciences. No fiction. Minimum 
length is 5000 words. Reports within two 
weeks, Prefers to be queried. Interested in 
pictorial collections of material “of book 
scope.” Rate of pay depends on merit, 
salability. 

Larston D. Farrar is owner, operator and 
chief editor of three markets in the District 


of Columbia. Church News Service is a 
syndicate for religious magazines and the 
church editors of daily and weekly news- 
papers. Its crying need right now is for 
new, recurring features that may be sold 
on a sustaining basis to newspapers in par- 
ticular and to regional and _ specialized 





religious magazines in general. It’s also in 
the market for one-time religious features, 
illustrated, for magazine syndication. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance. 

Farrar’s News Features is interested in 
good features for syndication, “ranging from 
puzzles to psychiatric advice and anything 
in between,” Farrar says. 

The third Farrar wheel spins on the 
Washington Religious Review, a weekly 
newsletter for persons of all religious faiths 
interested in fostering “a truly enlightened 
attitude in government.” This newsletter 
is written each week by Farrar, but contri- 
butions, news tips, etc. are sought from 
outside writers and paid for on acceptance. 

All three Farrar enterprises receive mail 
at 210 McKim Bldg., 1311 G Street, N. W. 
Payment is by arrangement. 

(Continued on page 80) 







































TABOOS 


in slick 
fiction 


By the editors themselves 
—a “must” for 


every fiction writer. 


Is an unhappy ending taboo? 

What about sex: illegitimacy, homo- 
sexuality, etc.? 

May the criminal ever get away with it? 

Is profanity taboo? 

Are sketches taboo? 

How realistic may I be? May I portray 
my Middle West town as stodgy, prejudice- 
ridden and impossibly dull? 

So run the questions on taboos in slick 
fiction. To get the answers, we went to the 
slick editors themselves. What taboos—of 
whatever kind—are fairly constant at your 
magazine?, we asked them. How can these 
taboos be surmounted? And, do you feel 
that taboos in the slicks are on their way 
out? 
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Our editorial canvass proves that: 


1. They all have taboos. 

2. They'll all dump ’em in order to 
publish a particularly forceful or moving 
story. 

3. Sexual aberration, for instance, homo- 
sexuality, is still beyond the pale. 

4. Times have changed and magazines 
like Ladies’ Home Journal, Redbook and 
McCall’s will publish stories that would 
have made their editors shudder 25 years 
ago. In fact, today’s editors don’t like the 
look or sound of the word “taboo.” If 
they can rationalize their way out of calling 
a restriction a taboo, they'll do so: “this 
isn’t taboo, mind you, but—” 


But read for yourself. 


Eleanor Stierhem MacMannis, fiction editor 
of Collier’s: 


We are quite free from the restrictions slick 
magazines are supposed to impose upon their 
writers. Our main guide in considering uncon- 
ventional behavior or situations in any story is 
simply: is this a good enough story to justify 
publication, and is the unconventionality handled 
in good taste so that there is no moral recom- 
mendation within the story for this kind of 
behavior, but simply a fictional interpretation of 
it which belongs to this particular story and this 
particular character—a dramatic reporting job 
which stands as that rather than as a mass 
recommendation? 


A lot of authors, by the way, tend to complain 
that all mass-circulation magazines seem to worry 
over drinking, to take the martinis out of char- 
acters’ hands in stories and insert coffee and soft 
drinks instead. Well, this could be quite a legiti- 
mate complaint—for the reason that too many 
stories these days seem propelled by drinking; 
whenever authors run out of things for characters 
to say or do, they hand them a drink or take 
them to a bar or have them go mix a drink. It’s 
not alcohol that bothers many editors so much 
as it is the dull lack of variety that creeps into 
material when an entire scheduled issue turns out 
to have this same flaw. Authors should be more 
inventive on this score. 


Taboos definitely are on their way out in the 
slicks. The growth of the sciences which examine 
human behavior has made all people more willing 
to talk about themselves and their motivations 
and actions and reactions—and with more exact 
words, too. The conversation you hear in living 
rooms today— about human psychology and 
human behavior as explored in books such as 
the popular psychology volumes, the Kinsey Re- 
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ports, etc.— is much franker than it ever was 
before. Today, people who have read the 
Kinsey magazine articles are using frank words 
they would have blushed to consider 10 years 
ago, and using these words in mixed and digni- 
fied conversations in their own homes—often 
with their children present and participating. 
Certainly, fiction follows the mores of the nation 
and our mores are changing. Since what we will 
talk about even to relative strangers is changing, 
fiction will as a consequence be liberalized more 
and more in the magazines if it is to have any 
verisimilitude. 


Frederic A. Birmingham, editor of Esquire: 


We have no taboos—except a prejudice against 
stuffiness, hypocrisy, and bad taste. 

Are taboos on their way out in the slicks? No 
—it looks as though they still keep a lively exist- 
ence. 


Helen E. Greenwood, editor of Everywoman’s: 


Homosexuality is taboo in our magazine. We 
really have no other taboos, as such. 

In general, I feel that taboos are on their way 
out in the slicks, but the grocery store magazines 
have to be a bit more careful. 


Margaret Cousins, managing editor of Good 
Housekeeping: 


We eschew abnormal sex of all kinds and 
blatant descriptions of normal sex relationships. 
As a magazine read by all members of a family, 
including the young, we feel a responsibility in 
this direction. 

We don’t publish flamboyant profanity or any- 
thing else vulgar—certainly no four-letter words. 
Overwhelming profanity rarely adds anything to 
a story. 

We don’t solicit stories about illegitimacy, but 
we have published stories containing such subject 
matter because they were excellent stories. 

Writers can be as realistic as they want usually, 
but first they have to think about being inter- 
esting. So much realism is so deadly dull. To be 
realistic, writers often write about locations and 
characters and situations which weren’t interest- 
ing enough to merit the effort to begin with. The 
writer who portrays his Midwestern town as 
prejudice-ridden, dismal, etc. may lack personal 
percept on the matter. He may be prejudice- 
ridden himself. 

We prefer a moral ending to a criminal story 
but have been overpowered by quality on occa- 
sions and let the criminal get away with it. We 
often publish unhappy endings, though we'd 
rather not. We rarely publish real tragedy. 

Are these taboos ever broken? Yes. They can 
be surmounted by extreme quality. Few taboos 
stand up in real literature. Few writers write 
real literature. We published “The Kent Affair” 
by Richard Sherman. It is a chronological record 
of assignations, culminating in an illegitimate 


child. It is so beautifully written that it is 
powerful without being offensive. We also 
published a tragedy of Sherman’s called “The 
Life of Riley.” I think almost all taboos go over 
the dam in the case of a great story, with the 
possible exception of those dealing with sexual 
aberration. We really feel our responsibility 
strongly in the latter. 

In general, « feel that taboos are on their way 
out in the slicks. The change in attitude over the 
past 15 years is remarkable. Consult some of the 
files of women’s magazines in the past—they were 
pretty namby-pamby. Good Housekeeping has 
been a pioneer in the publication of the quality 
story which may contain such taboos. “The Birds,” 
by Daphne Du Maurier, which we published last 
fall, is typical of the sort of thing I mean. It is 
a real horror story, but so expertly done that it 
has received wide acclaim. 


Anne F. Einselen, in charge of unsolicited 
mss. at Ladies’ Home Journal: 

To answer your questions is like standing on a 
Maine beach in early June and wondering 
whether to take the first sea-bath of the season 
by slow stages or in a plunge; or, indeed, whether 
it’s worth taking at all. For in spite of everything 
that has been written advising beginning writers 
about taboos, they continue to ask the same 
questions year after year, and they continue con- 
fused. No wonder. 

Take the samples from your mailbag (I get 
them, too, all the time): answer any with the 
simple Yes and No the writers think they want, 
and the very next issue of your magazine will 
disprove that Yes or No. Editors buy the stories 
they like; certainly we at the Journal do. We like 
to be amused, excited, moved, inspired; we never 
consciously consider taboos. But because you 
ask specifically, here goes: 

We have no real taboos. We prefer beauty to 
ugliness, happiness to misery, health to sickness, 


































































and life to death. Since our classic definition of 
a “story” is based on three words—characters in 
conflict—we like to catch glimpses of those 
characters in moments of gaiety, contentment, 
love, hope, generosity, and mercy and courage 
and self-sacrifice; we like our mirror to reflect, 
in motion, good rather than evil. If that reflec- 
tion includes “a criminal getting away with it,” 
illegitimacy, a curse, prejudice, etc., those things 
are not taboo. Practically anything can be 
written about if it’s written about in good taste 
and for a valid reason. 

At the Journal our lasting taboos are bad 
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writing, bad taste, and unrelieved badness. I do 
not think any of these are on the way out. But 
a comparison of current magazines with those of, 
say, 25 years ago shows that some taboos of that 
time have disappeared. 


Ralph Allen, editor of Maclean’s: 


My guess is that 90 per cent of the editors 
you hear from will tell you their magazines have 
no taboos and most of them will believe 90 per 
cent of what they say. 

We have no formal list of taboos on Maclean’s 
nor have I ever discussed taboos in general terms 
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“He’s reading F. Scott Fitzgerald now. You should have been here when he 
was reading Erskine Caldwell.” 
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with either the publishers or other members of 
the editorial staff. Almost always the question 
of what is permissible and what is not permis- 
sible is resolved on an ad hoc basis: has the 
story enough genuine quality to carry a de- 
batable theme or passage? 

Even in a story of exceptional quality, how- 
ever, we would probably not pass a highly clinical 
love scene. Profanity sometimes passes here, 
but only where it seems essential to preserve the 
basic pattern of speech or to keep a character 
in character. We are allergic to lovable drunks 
and story lines which suggest excessive drinking 
is a constructive and rewarding habit. 

I suppose that we have certain other instinc- 
tive prejudices which, if they are to be over- 
come, call for particularly strong or sensitive 
treatment by the writer. I would not, for in- 
stance, encourage anyone to submit to Maclean’s 
a story on illegitimacy. Yet our current issue 
carries what we consider a very fine story on this 
subject. If we attempted to list taboos and stick 
to them, I can think of several headings under 
which W. O. Mitchell’s new novel “The Alien” 
might have been disqualified. The fact is that 
we are publishing it as the first of our $5,000 
Novel Awards and I haven’t any doubt that 
our readers will accept it for what it is—a book 
of considerable quality and vigor. 

I do feel that taboos are dying out generally. 
Some editors seem to forget that the tremendous 
increase in frankness of the magazine article 
within the last 15 or 20 years has been a complete 
revolution against the whole philosophy of the 
taboo. Readers have accepted and welcomed 
the revolution insofar as the fact article is con- 
cerned and, in my opinion, are showing a 
growing, if somewhat slower, acceptance of it in 
fiction. 


Betty Parsons Ragsdale, fiction editor of 


McCall’s: 


I can honestly say that incest and homosex- 
uality are about the only subjects the editors 
of McCall’s consider taboo. Practically every 
other item you can mention has at one time or 
another been treated in a McCall’s fiction story. 
It is true that whodunits, period stories and 
whimsy are not too popular as a rule with our 
readers, b=t they are not taboo in the sense that 
we refuse to publish them on moral grounds. 


In general, I believe that taboos are on their 
way out in the magazine field—for the simple 
reason that magazine readers seem to be more 
enlightened these days and more receptive to 
story ideas and situations which formerly they 
would have regarded as “sordid” or “disgusting.” 


Let me cite as an example James A. Michener’s 
great new novel “Sayonara,” which appears 
serially in McCall’s in October, November and 
December. Briefly, this is the passionate story of 
an American Army officer who falls deeply and 
tragically in love with a Japanese girl. We at 








McCall’s are very proud to publish the story and 
believe that any other magazine, given the op- 
portunity, would have been equally proud. 


Lilian Kastendike, fiction editor of Redbook: 


Redbook fiction is primarily measured on the 
yardstick of reader identification and good taste. 
Both of these requirements cover the so-called 
taboos. Taking your questions in order: 


1. An unhappy ending can be used if it is the 
logical consequence of the situation presented 
and if there is reward and compensation for 
having read the story. 

2. A criminal usually is not an identifiable 
character. Therefore, we have not run into the 
situation where, as a hero, he can get away with 
breaking laws. If such a situation were merely 
the springboard of the story, it could be a pos- 
sible premise for a suspense or adventure yarn. 


3. Sex. On this*subject good taste is the main 
requirement. We have used themes that are not 
generally found in wide-circulation magazines. 
The sensitivity and quality of the writing can 
put them across. For instance, we have used 
stories revolving around illegitimacy, seduction, 
frigidity in women, sexual inadequacy in men, 
etc. We have not used fiction on the subject of 
homosexuality because so far we have not 
found such a story which has not violated good 
taste. 

4. Profanity is used when it is in character 
with the situation. It is not used to shock; nor 
is it used as a prop for ultra-sophisticated types 
of characters who do not have reader identi- 
fication for our audience. 

5. Realistic presentation of the dullness and 
prejudices of a small town is possible, Of course, 
it is a character’s point of view. We doubt that 
all the inhabitants of any community would 
share such an indictment. Therefore, it is one 
opinion rather than complete condemnation. 


In general, there are fewer taboos than, say, 
before World War II. Our audience is primarily 
made up of readers from 18 to 35 years of age 
and they face life with a realism which has 
grown out of wars and threats to their future 
security. They therefore like “substance” stories. 
We believe that while fiction’s first purpose is 
to entertain, it can say something. 


Stewart Beach, executive editor of This Week: 


Quite frankly, I dislike talking about taboos 
without reference to a particular story, since the 
way in which any theme is handled makes all 
the difference in the world. We have very 
rarely ruled out a fine story because of any 
automatic taboo. But in a general magazine of 
huge circulation, there is always the matter of 
good taste to be considered. This does not mean 
“soft” fiction, but it does mean that certain 
subjects which it would be difficult to discuss 
freely in any casual group of men and women— 
sex, for example—rarely seem suitable for us. 
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Unhappy ending? If it is a logical outcome 
of the situation and conflict and provides a 
really satisfactory conclusion, no objection. 

Profanity? In its milder forms, but we do 
not go in for the tough, hard profanity which 
shocks many people. 

Criminal getting away with it? That would 
depend. But usually there is less of a moral 
implication involved than the simple fact that 
such an ending rarely provides a satisfactory 
conclusion. Even though a man escapes arrest, 
he can never be free from his fear of appre- 
hension. Nor can the reader be sure his crime 
will not be discovered later. 

Sketches? We feel that all our fiction should 
have the classic beginning, middle and ending. 

The dull, stodgy town? I wouldn’t say there 
is a taboo on it, but I can’t imagine that any- 
thing but a dull, stodgy story would result from 
such an approach. No town is dull except in 
terms of an individual who fails to find interest 
there. It might indeed seem dull to an outsider, 
but the people who live there presumably 
enjoy it. 

Are taboos on their way out in the slicks? 
Certainly, a number of them have been dropped 
from most magazines, but I think that in the 
general magazines good taste will always keep 
certain subjects from very frank discussion. As 
social customs change and barriers are dropped, 
however, magazine fiction will reflect the ac- 
ceptance of different standards. 


Julian S. Bach, editor of Today’s Woman: 


As a general rule, there are few, if any, 
taboos per se in modern magazine fiction. It is 
important, however, that the writer who is 
aiming at a large-circulation magazine bear in 
mind the fact that material presented therein 
reaches a vast number of people and has to 
reflect particular standards of good taste. As a 
rule, it is the manner of dealing with the subject 
matter in question and not the subject matter 
itself which rules out a controversial story. 

Any large magazine will turn down a story 
which reflects unfavorably upon any particular 
race, religion, geographical group, etc., or ex- 
ploits a social problem purely for purposes of 





Enough Is Enough 


Canadian Automotive Trade . . . uses articles 
of interest to automotive sales, parts, service and 
repair tradesmen. . . . Payment varies from Ic 
to 1’%4c on all words over 3 letters. (From THe 
WritTeEr’s MARKET.) 


Counting words was dull enough 

But now the going’s getting rough: 

Ye Ed has thought of something new— 
He’s got us counting letters too! 


Stanley Dearstyne 





sensationalism. When profanity is used in fiction, 
particularly in short fiction, it should be a 
deliberate means of pointing up the characteri- 
zation the author is working on; profanity per 
se serves no purpose—the same is true of stories 
which casually feature excessive drinking, ex- 
cessive violence, etc. Unhappy endings are not 
taboo if they are natural to the story, but an 
author writing for a large magazine will have a 
wider latitude so far as subject matter is con- 
cerned if he will eonsider making a positive 
rather than a negative point in treating the 
theme he has selected. ’ 

In addition, of course, every magazine has 
preferences for certain kinds of stories, and the 
fact that they will reject others does not reflect 
any system of taboos. At Today’s Woman we 
look primarily for stories with strong feminine 
appeal and stories which treat the problems of 
youth; we favor a fullness of development and 
a strong story line; we seldom if ever buy 
sketches, period stories that are primarily mas- 
culine in their appeal—these requirements exist 
because of the nature of the magazine and its 
audience and they are not true of other large- 
circulation magazines. 


Gwen Cowley, fiction editor of Toronto Star 
Weekly: 

We prefer not to have unhappy endings. 
Also, we never use stories wherein the criminal 
gets away unpunished. We cannot use sexy 
stories, of course, as our publication is a family 
magazine. Illegitimacy, homosexuality, etc. are 
out for us. We can always edit profanity, 
although if there is too much of it we are apt 
to turn down a story because of it. We like 
realistic stories. We also do not mind a small 
town being described as stodgy, etc. if it is. 

Generally speaking, unless the story has over- 
riding distinction, we will avoid: stories about 
gangsters, politics, peculiarly regional problems; 
stories with unfamiliar historical settings; mili- 
tary stories, World War II; stories with college 
background; sexy stories that are vulgar (divorce 
and triangle stories acceptable if delicately 
handled); smart-alec dialogue; dialect; stories 
which emphasize drinking; stories with a news- 
paper background or stories about writers or 
editors or advertising men; radio stories; reli- 
gion; stories concerning insanity; perfect crime 
and mistaken identity plots; stories of the war of 
1914-18; Hollywood stories; stories giving major 
importance to adolescent characters. 

There are, of course, exceptions to any rule. 


Betty Finnin, fiction editor of Woman’s Day: 


Our main taboo is the use of propaganda— 
racial, political or religious. I feel that if a 


person wants to discuss these subjects he does 
better to do so in factual rather than fictional 
form, Other than this, we like to think that 
almost any subject which is handled sensitively 
and with good taste is acceptable. 
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By Henry Lee 


Every TIME I run into a beginning article 
writer, it’s the same question: “Do you 
submit outlines first?” And then, wistfully, 
“I suppose being right in New York, you 
get a lot of assignments?” From my shaky 
eminence as newspaper-article man about 
Manhattan, I mumble that I work both 
ways and submit unsolicited mss. to boot. 

Actually, I didn’t know which had been 
the payoff technique of attack until the 
other day when I sat down and analyzed 
my sales of the past seven years. I was 
surprised and saddened (since the proceeds 
have long since vanished) to find I’ve been 
averaging 21 articles yearly, ranging from 
one-pagers to a few takeouts running eight 
to 10 magazine pages. The prices have 
ranged from $25 to $1,000, averaging out 
at $250 to $350 a story. 

Out of the total 147 stories, I initiated 
36 through outlines. In 32 cases I did 
the pieces on my own gamble and sold 
them without any preliminary boxing 
around. There were 58 assignments and 
21 times when straight rewrites or all the 
research were handed to me by an editor. 
The last 21 pieces should be forgotten, I 
think, because I’m a rewriteman by trade 
and instantly available, day or night serv- 
ice, for such editorial emergencies. 








The other statistics also should be 
“weighted,” as the boys in the front office 
would say. First, I hate writing outlines, 
which carry me back to 7th Grade Com- 
position Class and “How I Spent My 
Summer Vacation.” To avoid them, I 
lunch with editors when they’ll let me and 
query them informally by letter. Thus, a 
lot of those 58 assignments were not unex- 
pected letters in the mailbox but the result 
of my own legwork. 

For any writer, there are pitfalls as well 
as pleasures even in that supposed wonder- 
land of The Assignment. I’ve gotten stuck 
more than once on what was supposed to 
be a sure thing. Every free lancer should 
weigh the pluses and minuses of Outline 
vs. Unsolicited Submission vs. Assignment 
and then, on the basis of his individual 
situation—temperament, geographical loca- 
tion, type of topic, prestige in the trade— 
make his own decision. I’m sick of gen- 
eralities being applied like under-sized cor- 
sets to all writers! If you weren’t a bit of 
a loner, “sot” in your ways, you wouldn’t 
have been attracted to the trade in the 
first place. (That demolishes a generality 
with a generality!) 

Here’s the score, as I’ve found it: 





The Outline 


Plus—You’re forced, on one page of 
white paper, to tell an original idea or an 
arresting switch on an old one. If you 
can’t do that, you just don’t have a basic 
peg for a piece, no matter how many 
clever words and bright anecdotes you later 
come up with. Thus, the first virtue of an 
outline is to help the writer himself, rather 
than the editor. 

The other advantages are more obvious. 
Maybe an editor can’t always recognize a 
good idea, but he sure can spot a bad one, 
or one that’s just no good for his book. The 
outline saves you postage, the wasted time 
of doing an unsalable piece, and a lot of 
heartaches. More happily, it’s good adver- 
tising, a writer’s only way of getting his 
name constantly before an editor unless 
he’s selling pretty regularly to competition 
books. 

One more thing: I save even my bad 
outlines. Sometimes an editor invites you 
to lunch or queries you, fishing for ideas. 
In my case, the shock usually causes a 
mental block, and I can’t come up with a 
lot of bright ideas on the spur of the mo- 
ment. I go into my bulging Bad Outline 
file for appropriate suggestions. At least, 
I have something to toss out, and very 
often the editor spots the flaw which made 
the idea unsalable before—and knows a 
way to get around it. 

Minus — Outlines are such damnably 
boresome things to do! As a lazy pro, I 
“miser” my words and ideas; I detest firing 
them off like the arrow-that-landed-I- 
know-not-where. I constantly fear that I 
will under-sell or under-explain and thus 
get back “Too local,” “Too thin,” etc. 

On the other hand, it’s highly embarrass- 
ing to over-sell. Some years ago, without 
proper research, I sold my friends Brooks 
Roberts and Charley Rice at This Week 
on the New York Police Bomb Squad. 
Came time to do the piece and the Squad, 
I found, hadn’t heard a loud noise in years. 
By a hasty switch, I was able to salvage 
a shorty pegged on their ever-alert status, 
but there just wasn’t the drama I had 
expected. I’m forever grateful to Roberts 
& Rice for recognizing that there was still 
a good piece in the Squad, even though 
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I’d originally over-billed it. Some editors 
wouldn’t do that for a guy. 


The Unsolicited Submission 


Plus—Are you a writer or a mouse! 
You know you have a good piece by the 
tale; you can dig it up and write it. Why 
waste time outlining? That is the right, 
old-college-try spirit, and many times I’ve 
surprised myself by knocking the thing out 
and selling it. 

This is especially true of off-beat stories 
which are difficult to outline. One I sold 
to my pal Bernie Glaser on Coronet con- 
cerned a 19th Century gentleman who 
floated over the rivers of the world in 
an air-inflated rubber suit of his own in- 
vention. That’s not an outline subject— 
it’s a state of mind that has to be put on 
paper to be appreciated. (For the most 
part, Messrs. Gordon Carroll, Fritz Bam- 
berger and Glaser do prefer outlines.) 

Anything outre, whimsical, nostalgic, hu- 
morous, where the sheer writing makes or 
breaks the piece, almost has to be done 
in its entirety or not at all. So does a lot 
of stuff about home and hearth. I wrote 
a piece about moving into a big house, 
and Bob Crossley took it for Household. 
Another, on neighborhood civic associ- 
ations, scld to Jim Liston at Better Homes 
and Gardens. Being an ardent worker in 
the civic vineyard, I knew my stuff first- 
hand, knew it was salable. 

For Harris Shevelson, Tom Hardman 
and Laura Bergquist at Pageant I do fre- 
quent assignments, but there’s time in be- 
tween. Since I know this market intimate- 
ly, I often just plunge ahead and then con- 
front them with the fait accompli. I have 
my misses, but the hits are frequent enough 
to keep me encouraged. 

Minus—Sometimes you can be so wrong 
on that terrific hunch and, if you are like 
me, it’s heartbreaking to do all the work 
and then peddle, peddle, peddle without 
getting a break. 

Let me tell you about “Program Notes 
on Aloha Oe” because no one, not even my 
wife, will let me mention it any more. I 
found the grand old man of Hawaiian 
music, rich in anecdote and the musical 
history of the musical isles. Coached by 
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my wife, who has two degrees in music, 
I pumped him dry, musicologically, anec- 
dotally, historically. This was, I thought, 
the definitive piece on Hawaiian music. 

Etude praised it, but went no further. 
The Atlantic Monthly, which has an or- 
dinary form rejection slip and a special 
form rejection slip, sent me the latter as 
a mark of their (form) esteem. I tried 
all my editorial friends, rewrote it, re- 
shaped it as a short, re-angled it. Jerry 
Beatty, now of Collier’s, passed an unof- 
ficial rule when he was at Pageant that 
under no form was it to be submitted 
again. At American Weekly, I almost per- 
suaded Charley Robbins that it would be 
wonderful, as a switch piece, under the 
byline of a long-haired musician. Charley 
wavered, then held firm. Just the other 
day, in a laughing way, I told all this to 
Bernie Glaser. “I’m not interested in Ha- 
waiian music,” he said coldly. “I can’t sug- 
gest any book that would be.” 


How to Hit 


There you are. I could tell you of plenty 
of similar tragedies in my writing life, nice 
little things, nice big things that, like 
Lamb’s dream children, are waiting to be 
born, in magazine print. 

One other pitfall of doing it all on spec: 
I have to guard against slipshod reporting 
and the accompanying cover-up to the edi- 
tor, “I can get more detail if you’re inter- 
ested.” Editors don’t buy that way, logic- 
ally enough. When they read a piece, they 
want the whole piece right there. If you 
tend toward being hasty or superficial, a 
strong outline is better than a thin com- 
pleted piece which kills a basically good 
subject. 


The Assignment 


Plus—The advantages are about as ob- 
vious as the desirability of a guaranteed 
$25,000-a-year income. 

(Continued on page 78) 


True Story 


(Continued from page 19) 


line of least resistance. But the goal of a 
True Story heroine is insight, and before 
the end she is permitted to tell the reader 
what she has learned. 

In “Hand-Me-Down Lover,” since she 
is likely to meet a psychiatrist when she 
has her baby in a home for unmarried 
mothers, the heroine works through her 
problem with his help. But the general 
rule is to make the characters find their 
own truths in what happens to them. In 
case the reader might miss the point, it 
can be summed up in such words as these, 
which occur three quarters of the way 
through a story called “Demanding Wife”: 

I sat as if paralyzed, facing facts in a new 
way. All this time I had made his speech diffi- 
culty worse. And now I had to be told the truth 
about my husband by a woman whom I had de- 
tested. It was time I started doing my job as a 
wife. I must begin right away to build him up, 
give him self-confidence. That is the biggest thing 
a wife can do for a husband. ... 

Very few True Story confessions can be 
reduced simply to the “sin and suffer” 
formula. The more you depend on this 
skeleton, the better it has to be covered 





with human flesh, and the more talent 
you need to do the job. In the September 
issue is “My Husband’s Love Affair,” a 
title that sums up a plot which offers 
nothing new to any confession reader. But 
read the first two paragraphs: 


It is Sunday, in late Autumn. The grapes have 
all been gathered, and our Harvest Festival, 
which brings folks from all over to our Italian- 
American settlement, has ended. From the winery 
on the hill, the warm rich smell of ripe fruit 
drifts down, like a memory of summer, but the 
vines in the vineyard are brown, dropping their 
leaves, one by one. Dead leaves, for Autumn is 
the time of death. A time when women sorrow, 
remembering the dead. 

But the men? As I sit here, thinking sadly of 
the girl, Lisa, and all that happened because of 
her, the menfolks of my family talk in the yard— 
Carlo, my husband, and my son Roddy, and my 
father. They smoke and laugh loudly, as if Lisa 
had never brought her beauty into our house, to 
knock them all breathless. Now I know why they 
are so light in heart, for I have learned this les- 
son from what happened: Men forget soon, and 
laugh again. It is the women who remember 
always, and suffer. . 

At first glance, these lines seem leisurely 


self-indulgence on the part of the author. 
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(And it is a fact that True Story, requir- 
ing us to make our characters breathe, 
does allow us to give them breathing 
space.) But the earthy, poetic words not 
only conceal skillful exposition; they also 
create a character of whom the reader 
will rightly expect thrills she would not 
get from a woman who pauses outside 
only long enough to snatch the clothes off 
the line before she rushes back to Arthur 
Godfrey. This narrator’s sensuous aware- 
ness of life will intensify the conflict be- 
tween her passion for her husband and her 
warm sympathy for all suffering humans, 
including her husband and the girl he 
loves. 

My guess is that the best opening wedge 
for a writer who has not yet sold True 
Story is striking and unusual material not 
available to everyone—whether from first- 
hand experience or research—but capable 
of stirring everyone’s emotion, such as the 
case of the boy who shoots his brother. 
The more important and intense the ex- 
perience is in real life, the more solidly you 
can build your plot from its dramatic 
events. Give those events full play; put 
in every detail that will make this one 
particular person’s experience. 

“I heard the sound of a scuffle and a 
crash as a table went over,” reports the 
heroine of “When You Can’t Love Your 
Mother,” “and the noise of glass breaking. 
I guessed that was Mom’s favorite lamp, 
white china with violets, that Dad had 
given her for their fifteenth wedding anni- 
versary. Then Mom began to cry in loud 
gulps and Dad started cursing, a low 
steady string of cuss words. My knees were 
shaking and I felt sick to my stomach.” 
Don’t you feel much sorrier for her be- 
cause the lamp was white china with 
violets? 

Another entering wedge might be what 
I call a “fringe problem,” one that is 
rather unusual but which causes untold 
misery to thousands—literally untold be- 
cause it is not usually discussed in terms 
of romance and sex relationships. 

I remember a heroine who had had a 
radical operation for cancer and dreaded 
the return of her fiancé from a two-year 
absence. The story opens doors she thought 
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closed to her; she is able to believe again 
in her own potentialities for love. And so 
it must have affected hundreds of readers 
who had undergone or might fear this 
deeply-disturbing breast operation. 


Problems of minorities and of racial 
discrimination, which you see treated con- 
structively in True Story, should be 
avoided until you have begun to sell the 
market. “High School Hate Club,” based 
on a real event, was the result of careful 
advance planning by editor and writer. 
The more controversial the issue, the more 
necessary is this close cooperation. Since 
much of True Story’s contents is custom- 
made, editorial guidance is the goal to 
work toward. The key to the inner office 
is an acceptable manuscript, which proves 
that time spent discussing a synopsis will 
not be wasted. 


True Story contests offer big rewards to 
the professional writer as well as to the 
amateur narrator. Here contact with the 
editor is out of the question. And if your 
professionally imagined details compare in 
intensity with those dredged up from 
actual experiences, your story has the edge 
because no more money need be spent on 
it for rewriting. If any revision is needed, 
you can be asked to do it. Once you start 
working under True Story editors, you 
will be free to query on ideas and outlines. 
So by all means enter the yearly contest. 


True Story is a hard taskmaster. I have 
put more sweat and tears into some of my 
stories published there than into any I 
have sold to the slicks.* Perhaps there are 
writers who can get by with first drafts 
but, in the many years that this market 
has made it possible for our family to live 
beyond its means, I have never tried to 
sell one. Rewriting both before and after 
the editor sees the story is increasingly 
the rule at this magazine. 


In writing for True Story, I feel I am 
helping illuminate some aspects of life, 
helping people understand their own and 
other people’s troubling experiences, help- 
ing them solve their problems or learn to 
live with tragedy. 


* Hope Hale Davis has sold Collier’s, the New Yorker, all 
the women’s slicks; next appearance in McCall’s. 
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RECOMMENDS 


to all his old friends — 


the services of ... 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


They will give you the same high quality service and assistance 


that I was able to give. 


The ability and integrity of this unique organization, under 


Joseph E. Longstreth 


has my complete endorsement. 


forks 


marketing 
editing 


Services include: 


ghostwriting 


translation 
dramatic 


constructive 


adaptation 
criticism 





CRITICS ASSOCIATED 
16 East 8th Street 
New York 3, New York 


Appraisal fee — five dollars. 


for each manuscript 





























THE OCTOBER ISSUE of Esquire, 488 Mad- 
ison Ave., N.Y. 22, marks the 20th anni- 
versary of the magazine. The circulation 
now stands at 800,000, considered high for 
a 50c magazine. 

Any writer who has followed Esquire 
may have noticed the increasing trend in 
this magazine toward bright, lively writing 
of high quality, built around real charac- 
ters. Partly this is the work of new writers 
because, although Esquire has a large inven- 
tory, there will never be a time when the 
magazine is not interested in a good story 
from an unknown. 

The editors here do not want tales of 
pure adventure, stories about children, col- 
lege themes or standard mysteries. Neither 
do they like slick pattern formulas or rou- 
tine hard-boiled tales. While they have few 
taboos, they do not buy stories of lurid sex, 
sex perversion, or sadism. There is, how- 
ever, a slight increase of interest in experi- 
mental fiction, if exceptionally well done. 
Lengths run from 1000 to 4000 words— 
occasionally a 10,000 word maximum. 

While Esquire sometimes runs a con- 
troversial article, such articles are usually 
planned in the office. In any case, writers 
should query about non-fiction and remem- 
ber that seasonal material is bought five 
or six months in advance. Short articles 
are preferred, particularly one-pagers. 

Payment is on publication, at a rate com- 
mensurate with the value of the material. 
Frederic A. Birmingham is editor. 


Outdoor Mag Good Market 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10, 
buys material in the following classifica- 
tions: 


1. Feature articles up to 8,000 words 
dealing with dramatic, humorous, and ad- 
venturous phases of fishing, hunting, etc. 
These articles must be accurate, informa- 
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tive and written so “popularly” that they 
will appeal to both the dyed-in-the-wool 
sportsman and to the layman. They must 
be profusely illustrated with action photo- 
graphs of high quality. 

2. Well-illustrated news articles up to 
3,000 words of topical interest to sports- 
men everywhere. 

3. How-to-make and how-to-do articles 
of any length giving specific, non-technical 
information and practical hints on hunting, 
fishing, camping, woodcraft, and the care 
and repair of firearms, fishing tackle, 
motor boats and other outdoor equipment. 
“Kinks” describing emergency equipment 
made from odds and ends or emergency 
repairs are especially desirable. Illustra- 
tions for these articles may be photo- 
graphs or rough sketches to be elaborated 
by staff artists. 

4. Articles describing odd adventures and 
exciting personal experiences in the out- 
doors. These need not be confined strictly 
to hunting and fishing, but must be of in- 
terest to men used to shifting for them- 
selves in the wilds. 

5. Brief, factual accounts (500 to 1,000 
words) of true personal experiences, either 
exciting or humorous, which will lend 
themselves to retelling by Outdoor Life 
artists in cartoon-strip form. The emphasis 
here is on accuracy and completeness; 
literary style does not count. No drawings 
need be submitted, but photographs of per- 
sons involved in the incidents will be help- 
ful to the artists. 


6. Photographs. Single pictures and sets 
that can be arranged in striking layouts up 
to six pages to tell interesting stories of the 
outdoors are bought; also cartoons on out- 
door subjects. 

The manuscript accompanied by photos 
that will catch the reader’s eye ordinarily 
gets the nod from Outdoor Life, unless the 
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HOW DO THESE PALMER 


uccess 


Stories 


COMPARE WITH YOUR OWN? 





Sells 13 Articles 


“Palmer training has en- 
abled me to put color and 
human interest into several 
stories for business papers 
which ordinarily would be 
cold, dry news reports. For 
instance, my story in Textile 
World (and I’m proud of this one because 
both the publisher and editor said they 
were proud to print it) contained many of 
the “musts” that make a story; conflict, 
theme, atmosphere, and a successful solu- 
tion to all problems. It was slanted, of 
course, to textile operations, but I was 
complimented on its lively style. I was re- 
sponsible for a continuous list of assign- 
ments for McGraw-Hill publishing com- 
pany. Without Palmer training the story 
would probably have fallen flat on its face. 

“T have sold 13 trade-journal articles so 
far this year—four to Textile World—and 
have orders for several more. 

“Following is a list of publications for 
which I have written: Dairy World, Na- 
tional Bottler’s Gazette, Voluntary and Co- 
operative Grocer, Turkey World, Gift and 
Art Buyers, Furniture Age, Rock Products, 
Motor Age, Textile World, Factory Man- 
agement. 

“IT know my fiction will improve as I 
progress in my studies with Palmer Insti- 
tute, and I am sure that the radio assign- 
ments will be as helpful as other Palmer 
departments. Thanks again for Palmer’s 
genuine interest in my success.”—Charles 
Leach, Saylesville, Rhode Island. 





Student Sells Six Stories 


“For several years I’d been writing haphazardly 
and getting only rejection slips. Since starting 
with Palmer I’ve sold six stories to leading 
science-fiction magazines and editors are recom- 
mending me to friend-editors in other markets.” 
——Chas. E. Fritch, Utica, New York. 





First See Sells for $240 


“My first story sold to Modern 
Romances for $240, thanks to 
Palmer Institute. Being profes- 
sional writers, your instructors 
understood a beginner’s prob- 
lems. Their written comments 
are balm to the wound of being 

“yi an unpublished writer. Then 
naiitl a story sells, and the wound is no more.’ 
—Harriet F. Wenderoth, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 
Palmer Institute is endorsed by such fam- 
ous authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
Edward Thompson. 





You Learn at Home 


You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time and 
effort in preparing for success. 


FREE Book Tells How 


To help you “cash in” on your opportunities 
as a writer we will send you free our 40-page 
book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” 
Packed with useful information, this book tells 
about easily-reached markets; suggests ideas and 
sources of material to write about; answers many 
questions about writing for magazines, newspapers 
features, radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. Complete 
details of our unique home study plan, endorsed 
by famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You can read it and lay it aside or 
it may be worth real money to you. No obligation. 
No salesman will call. Send today. 


Paimer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-10-3 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Established 1917 Approved 


Member, National for 
Home Study Council Veterans 


: R E E ow ed of Authorship 
0 N 
Hollywood 28, 28, Calif., Desk J-10-3 


Please send me free book, ““The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,” which explains how I may increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
Please print clearly. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 4 0s Sask ee ee eee tee re 
Miss 


Address Soden sia asenen see ges se NhCb senses eed wenkecnee 














Check here ( ) if ctiginle i veterans’ training 























piece lends itself better to artist’s illustra- 
tion. Outdoor Life has no fixed rate of pay 
for material, but they offer top prices in 
the field and pay on acceptance. Writers 
should study recent issues carefully with 
the above possibilities in mind. William E. 
Rae edits here. 


Reader’s Digest Needs Fillers 


At Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N.Y., 
there is always a need for material for the 
“Life in These United States” department. 
Stories for this department should mirror 
adult human nature, with all its goodness, 
comic aspects and peculiarities. Stories 
about children are sometimes accepted, but 
no chestnuts and no slurs on any racial or 
religious group. Payment is $100. 


The department called “Toward More 
Picturesque Speech” is an excellent market 
for descriptive phrases, quips, amusing 
signs, children’s sayings, zany definitions, 
bright quotations and epigrams. These may 
be original or quoted from another source. 
Please state which they are, and give com- 
plete source. Ten dollars is paid on publi- 
cation to the first contributor of each item 
(watch for them in your reading and your 


listening) . 


There’s no news on the magazines Ex- 
pecting and Twenty One Plus which were 
reported to be in the offing. Maybe next 
month! 


The Home Craftsman, 115 Worth St., 
N.Y., in business for more than 20 years, 
stands to benefit from the increase in the 
do-it-yourself trend now sweeping the 
country. Home Craftsman buys articles on 
home improvement, construction and re- 
pair of the home, furniture repair, etc., but 
nothing in relation to women’s handicraft 
(such as the making of hooked rugs, etc.). 
Payment is on publication at a rate com- 
mensurate with the value of the material. 
Writers should submit material to Milton 
Gunerman, associate editor. Harry J. Hobbs 
is editor in chief. 


Though the Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th 
St., N.Y. 16, is largely staff written, a few 
articles are bought. The editors like articles 
about 


everyday people who have ac- 
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complished something important, possibly 
against odds, crusade pieces, stories about 
community betterment and interesting peo- 
ple doing interesting things. The tone 
should not be too sophisticated since Chris- 
tian Herald is an interdenominational mag- 
azine circulated by subscription to families 
in towns under 25,000. Lengths for non- 
fiction are up to 2,500 words. Payment is 
on the 15th of the month following ac- 
ceptance, depends on quality, length, etc., 
and ranges from 2 to 5c a word. Fiction 
which runs about 3,500 words and deals 
with wholesome family situations is bought. 
Payment for stories runs from $35 to $150. 
Manuscripts should go to Clarence W. 
Hall, executive editor. 

Gunsmoke, St. John Publishing Co., 545 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17, is suspending publica- 
tion after two issues. 

Cartoon Editor Ed Fleming at True 
(Fawcett), 67 W. 44th St., N.Y. 36, has 
left and was replaced by Will Lieberson. 
Fleming has gone to Associated Press, 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 22, where he will 


be comics editor. 


New ZD Book on Stands 


Conflict (Ziff-Davis), 366 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 17, 35c digest-sized quarterly, is on 
the stands. The magazine uses stories of 
male appeal in lengths up to 10,000 words 
and an occasional article, by arrangement. 
(Their first issue began a three-part piece, 
“Hollywood Confidential,’ by Lait-Mor- 
timer.) Though the editors are not buying 
at present, it would be well for writers to 
study this magazine, since it may eventually 
prove a good market, at rates from 2c a 
word up. Howard Browne is editor; Paul 
Fairman, managing editor. 

Jacqueline Bregoff, assistant editor on 
Peggy Graves’ string of love pulps at Popu- 
lar Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, 
has gone to Europe. Mary Jollon replaces 
her. 

Columbia News Service, 175 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 10, while interested mainly in photos, 
buys first and second rights to serials, short 
stories and short-shorts of all kinds. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at fair prices. S. P. 
Silbey edits here. 
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WHO ARE PAGEANT 
PRESS AUTHORS? 


We have often been asked what kind of writers send their 
books to us for publication. Here are a few: 



































e@ An extremely successful author of more than forty novels (his 
last sold over 400,000) who is interested in our cooperative plan 
because of the high royalty. He is dissatisfied with receiving only 
ten or fifteen per cent from leading trade publishers. 


e A young actor, writer of excellent verse, who knows there is 
only a cool reception for poetry at most publishing companies. 





@ The author of a book of non-fiction with a “different” theme 
who has been storming publishers’ offices in his fight against 
formula and who has decided to publish his book NOW. 


e A teacher who knows from experience the tales children enjoy 
most and who has written a delightful book which one of our staff 
artists will illustrate. 


@ The author of an historical novel who has learned that Holly- 
wood will not consider favorably unpublished material. 


e@ There are as many “case histories” as there are Pageant Press 
authors. Each has his own reason for subsidizing publication of 
his book. Our authors know that they receive the best in design, 
promotion, publicity and full page national advertising. The 
extra high royalty our authors receive makes it possible to regain 
investment and make a profit with the sale of comparatively 
few copies. The second and all subsequent editions are pub- 
lished by us without any cost to the author who receives the 
highest royalty in the publishing field. 


Write to us today. We’re prompt and courteous to deal with 
and exert that necessary “extra effort” in your behalf. Tell us 
about your book and ask for our free boklet AA which will give 
you details concerning our publication plan. No obligation to 
you. A full report on your manuscript in one week. 





FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES : GREAT BRITAIN : Pearn, Pollinger 
and Higham, Ltd—CANADA: Burns & MacEachern—DENMARK : 
Grafisk Forlag—BELGIUM: Les Editions Excelsior—ITALY and 
FRANCE: Gherado Casini—NORWAY: Per Mortensen—SWEDEN : 
Albert Bonners Forlag—SWITZERLAND: Graphis Press. 


PAGEANT PRESS y 


130 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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The Last Word 


After days of revision, research and repair, 
After cutting, inserting, and tearing your 
hair, 
There comes the decision, that final attack: 
“We'll use the original—please change it 
back.” 
Phyllis Speshock 





Family Weekly, 237 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
16, is a new Sunday supplement to be dis- 
tributed with newspapers. All material is 
staff produced and assigned. 

Audubon Magazine, 1130 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 28, is in need of articles on current 
activities of local Audubon Societies, bird 
clubs and nature groups. It also wants 
pieces on how to get greater enjoyment out 
of nature hobbies. Payment is on accep- 
tance at 1¥%c to 3c a word. Ken Morrison 
is editor. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., N.Y. 
36, buys short fiction, sketches and poetry 
of high quality, with payment on accep- 
tance at a “liberal” rate, which is increased 
for regular contributors. They also buy 
news clip “boners” with or without captions 
and ideas and suggestions for “Talk of the 
Town.” Long articles, profiles and other 
features are staff written or on assignment. 
Address all contributions to The Editors. 

The second issue of Discovery, pocket- 
size book devoted to quality stories, poems 
and essays, has been published by Pocket 
Books, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. The first 
issue, last spring, sold over 190,000 copies. 

The American Legion Magazine, 580 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. 19, is well-stocked with 
both fiction and articles for the next four 
months. They can use very short items for 
their “Parting Shots” page, however. Pay- 
ment here is on acceptance at good rates. 


Joseph C. Keeley edits. 


Top Teen Market 

Bryna Ivens, fiction editor at Seventeen, 
488 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, is looking for 
stories for her popular teen-age magazine, 
preferably 3000 to 4000 words in length, 
with adult treatment of teen-age situations. 
Stories should be valid, perceptive, and 
have meaning. No _ superficiality—unless 
you have a story so delightful and amusing 
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that it is its own excuse for being. Seven- 
teen does not buy poetry and the non-fiction 
is staff-written. Good rates are paid, on 
acceptance. 

Flying, Ziff-Davis, 366 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 17, is a good market if you know your 
aviation. The slant here is on flying itself, 
rather than technical data. Interested in 
timely, authoritative articles on all phases 
of flying, but they should be short—2,000 
words top—and good pictures or illustra- 
tions are important. Payment is on accep- 
tance and up to $150, according to worth. 
Writers may query Editor Gill Robb 
Wilson. 

Living for Young Homemakers’ Septem- 
ber issue set a record for that month, with 
a gain in size of 27 pages or 47.4% over 
the Sept., 1952, issue. The magazine is at 
575 Madison Ave., N.Y. Edith Brazwell 
Evans is editor-in-chief. 

Leo Margulies, at King-Size Publica- 
tions, 471 Park Ave., N.Y., reports he is 
still very much is need of material for his 
two magazines, Fantastic Universe and 
The Saint Detective. 

Mechanics Today, 17 EAsth St., is on 
the stands. Editor Peter Bowman buys fea- 
tures with a strong science slant and how- 
to-do-it articles in varying lengths. Since 
there is now an inventory for Mechanics 
Today, the editors can afford to be selec- 
tive. Features and articles are illustrated 
with photographs and drawings—about 
60% of the magazine is pictures—and 
there are not many writers handy with 
the camera and workshop as well as type- 
writer. Articles should run to about 1200 
words. Features can be longer—one to six 
pages—and they should have authority, 
readability and variety. Payment is roughly 
$30 a page and is made on the 10th of 
each month for manuscripts chosen the 
month before. Query Editor Bowman be- 
fore submitting material. 

Small readers have a new magazine all 
to themselves. It’s Tom Thumb’s Magazine 
for Little Folks, a bimonthly edited for the 
four to eights and published by Universal 
Publishing and Distributing Co., 211 E. 
37th St., N.Y. Stories should run no more 
than 450 words, dealing with subjects of 
interest to young children (fantasy, ani- 




























book club 





Does your manuscript have 


prospects? 


You'll never know until it’s published. That's 
why it pays, as one literary agent has said, “to 
break your neck to get into print.” 

When Dr. L. E. C. Joers’ absorbing religious 
novel, THou Art Peter, was being prepared 
for publication, as soon as the first galley proofs 
were ready, our aggressive subsidiary department 
went to work. Result? In June, 1953, Concordia 
Book Club announced the selection of THou ArT 
Peter for distribution to its members. 


AND NOW ... 


The National Travel Club, through its publica- 
tion, TraAvEL MaGazINE (circulation 125,000) 
recently announced the choice of Dr. E. Allen 
Petersen’s fabulous book, HummMeL HumMet, as 
its selection for September, 1953. 

To our knowledge, no other cooperative pub- 
lisher has achieved the honor of top selection by 
a leading book club. Now, Vantage Press has 
done it TWICE! 





LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? 
Here's what to do... 


Does your book have subsidiary possibilities? 
Would it make a good reprint? Would maga- 
zines or newspapers want to use parts of it? 
Would it sell to the book clubs, the movies, radio 
or TV? You'll never know until your book gets 
published and is on the market. That’s why it’s 
so important to get into print. 


Eeven if you’ve been snowed under with rejec- 
tion slips, don’t be discouraged. Remember, the 
two books discussed above, and many, many other 
fine works, were once rejected by commercial 
publishers who couldn’t afford to take chances 
on new, unknown authors. If you have faith in 
your book, and are looking for a publisher, be 
sure to learn about Vantage’s unusual program 
for producing, promoting and distributing your 
book. 


Vantage Press would like to see creative work 
of every type — fiction, non-fiction and poetry. 
We'd like to see even those manuscripts that 
have been rejected by other publishers. 


Learn more about the cooperative plan that 
has worked so well for so many Vantage authors. 
Write for our 24-page illustrated brochure, To 


THe AuTHOR IN SEARCH OF A PUBLISHER. It’s 
free. Mail the coupon below, or send a postcard 
to Peggy Stevens, Dept. AA3, VANTAGE PREss, 
Inc., 120 West 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 





Peggy Stevens, Dept. AA3, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 West 31 St., New York 1 





If on the West Coast, write: ; 





Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA3 
6356 Hollywood Bivd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me a free copy of your 24page, illustrated 
brochure, To THe AuTHor 1n Searcy oF A PuBLISHER, 
which explains how I can have my book published. 


NAME ..... 


ADDRESS ; alts aednmneanmsies anan 





eres wae | Lae eee : 








LITERARY AGENTS, NOTE: Vantage Press invites manu- 
scripts of merit from literary agents. On all such mss. 
accepted and published under our cooperative plan, it is 
our regular practice to pay the agent ten per cent of the 
contract price. Inquiries invited. 
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mals, etc.), and should use strictly con- 
trolled vocabulary. They bring $25, on 
acceptance. Amusing game ideas for the 
same age level are welcome and are paid 
for at the rate of $5 to $10. Jo Ann von 
Rosenberg is editor. 

The Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 17, has acquired all publishing rights 
to books formerly issued by Thames and 
Hudson Publishers, Inc. of New York. The 
book list of the latter firm will be absorbed 
by Vanguard. 

The New Republic, long published in 
New York City, has moved to 1824 Jeffer- 
son Place N.W., Washington 6, D.C. It 
continues to use articles up to 4000 words 
on current political and social subjects 
treated from the liberal point of view. 
Query Editor Michael Straight before sub- 
mitting material. 


$300 Minimum at Coronet 


Coronet has scheduled a 190-page book 
for December with an anticipated circula- 
tion of nearly 3,000,000. The occasion, 
aside from the fact that the Christmas issue 
is ordinarily larger than usual, is a 
new 10-page editorial section called “The 
Christmas Gift Finder.” The section lists 
all types of gift suggestions by classifica- 
tions. 

Coronet is interested in new writers and 
never pays less than $300, on acceptance, 
for standard-length articles, running from 
1800 to 2500 words. The range of subject 
matter is wide, but the magazine is not 
interested in political controversies or for- 








eign affairs. Coronet buys anecdotes and 
humorous fillers, but these are paid for on 
publication at a rate according to length. 
Address: 488 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. 

Everywoman’s, 16 E. 40th St., N.Y. 16, 
distributed through chain groceries, is a 
bargain for the woman shopper. Fiction 
may run from 1500 to 2000 words. The 
treatment should be fresh and entertaining 
and wit and humor are most welcome. Top 
payment for fiction is still $300, and pay- 
ment is fast, on acceptance. Articles can 
run from 2000 to 3000 words or shorter, 
and there is no limit on subjects except 
that pieces must interest the homemaker 
and, at least indirectly, be service articles. 
Payment varies: $35, $50 and $75, up to 
$250 for feature pieces. How-to-do-it ar- 
ticles are welcome if they have real woman 
reader appeal. Helen E. Greenwood is edi- 
tor; Elsie Christie, fiction editor. 

Martin Goodman Publications, 270 Park 
Ave., N. Y., have a new magazine on the 
stands to join their Screen Group, Screen 
World, edited by Bessie Little. The publi- 
cation will be a fan magazine with no 
market for writers outside of Hollywood. 

Bob Crichton, non-fiction editor of 
Argosy, Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd 
St., N. Y. 17, says that the glut in the 
market for first-person adventure stories 
has ended. He is now hot on the trail of 
such stories, but writers should query him 
first for the go-ahead, outlining the action. 
Crichton also needs special feature articles 
for the last page, titled “My Most Exciting 








| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at ¥% reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscripts, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 
To the professional and to new selling writers worthy of our sponsorship we offer over 20 years of prac- 
tical agenting experience. Let us prove that we can multiply your sales, better your markets, and 
increase your writing income. When you send your material tell me about yourself—as my selling 
authors did; the information will pay out for you too. (See my regular announcement on page 3.) 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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EXPOSITION 
LEADS 
THE FIELD 


A selection of the 
Travei Book Club... 
Reprinted by 
Hutchinson in England 
«++ Two editions 

both here and abroad 
... Magazine digest 
rights sold in U.S. and 
England. (3.00) 


A Concordia Book 

Club selection. Over 
half the edition 

sold only a few weeks 
after publication, 
Excellent reviews and 
stories in leading 
papers, of course. (3.50) 


Our vigorous efforts 
resulted in this 
Japanese reprint of 
THE TIGER OF MALAYA 
(3.00) by Lt. Col. 

A. S. Kenworthy... 
Columnist Hedda 
Hopper says: ‘(Actor) 
lex Barker... will do 
‘Tiger of Malaya.’ ” 


More 2nd, 3rd and 4th editions, 
more foreign reprints, more 
magazine and newspaper reprint 
sales, more book club 

selections — than any other 
cooperative publisher. 





1 HOW TO STOP SNORING (2.00), a serious self-help book by David Horwich, sold out three editions. 
We also arranged for Swedish translation rights and magazine digest rights. 


@ PRINCE OF ISRAEL (3.50) by Elias Gilner was serialized in a New York newspaper. We sold the Jewish 
and Hebrew translation rights, too, 


1 AROUND-THE-WORLD STORIES (3.00) by William Emmet Reese is being used as an English reader in 
Japan, in company with some of the great classics. 


We invite you to submit manuscripts on all subjects, even 
if other publishers have rejected them. Remember, every 
book at Exposition receives the same individual treatment 
that helped make successes of these and other books. 
Write for our free, 32-page brochure, We Can Publish 
Your Book. It explains our unique publishing plan. 


3S Reasons Why 
EXPOSITION OPENS NEW HOLLYWOOD OFFICE 


JS5- The growing number of West Coast authors on our list makes it imperative for us to have a 
representative on the scene to assist them, [227° The West is challenging the rest of the country as 
the most creative section of the United States. 722" We will be on hand in the heart of the movie 
capitol to exploit all possible rights to our books. 
MEET ETHEL DAVIS 

Ethel Davis, former general manager of the Julian Press and vice-president of radio station WINX, in 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed as head of the West Coast Office. With seventeen years’ 
experience in working with writers for every medium, from books to motion pictures, Miss Davis — and 
Exposition — assure you of a sympathetic, but realistic, appraisal of the possibilities of your manuscript. 

























West Coast Writers: For an appointment with Miss Davis, of for more information about how Exposition 
Press can help you to publish your book, write or phone her today at 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, 
Calif. Phone CRestview 4-2946 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC., pert. 310, 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y 


IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 


























which publishes Tempo, successor to Quick, 
Adventure.” Payment for these short pieces 
runs $100. 


Keep ’Em Short 


The American Magazine, 640 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 19, is wide open for short-shorts of 
1500 words, storiettes of 750 words and 
vignettes of 500 words. Preferably vig- 
nettes should have a punch or twist in the 
ending. The magazine is fairly well stocked 
on regular shorts of 3000 to 5000 words, 
but there is a real need for romantic novels 
of 20,000 words and mystery novels of 
18,000 words. Robert Meskill is fiction editor. 

The second issue of Vortex, the science 
fiction magazine edited by Chester White- 
horn at 341 Bleecker St., is on the stands. 
Editor Whitehorn uses about 25 short—the 
shorter, the better—originals to fill the 160 
pages of Vortex and he would buy a good 
article in this short length if he could find 
one. He pays a base rate of lc a word 
and up. 

Whitehorn also needs reprint material— 
both articles and stories in short lengths, 





5000 words down—for his new magazine 
Science Fiction Digest, soon to be on the 
stands. This publication will also run 160 
pages in length and will sell for 35c. Re- 
prints from both slick and pulp magazines 
will be used and payment will be by ar- 
rangement, depending on the source of the 
material. Writers should send Editor 
Whitehorn their carbons or tear sheets at 
341 Bleecker St., N. Y. 

At Real, 10 E. 40th St. N. Y. 16, 
greater emphasis is being placed on first- 
person stories that are vividly dramatic. 
Instead of general roundups, Real prefers 
writers to pinpoint a single, hair-raising 
incident, then build it up. Look for 
daredevils, explorers, soldiers of fortune, 
life in the raw, unusual crime as subjects 
for Real. Good pictures will help. Rates 
range from $250 to $500. Ted Irwin, 
editor, prefers outlines first. 

Mrs. Ruth Fairchild Pomeroy, former 
food editor of Today's Woman, has been 
named to the newly-created post of Home- 
making Editor of Redbook, 230 Park Ave. 

Pocket Magazines, Inc., 1140 Broadway, 
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IF YOU WANT TO BEA WRITER-F OR-READERS—PUBLISHED, 
READ AND ENJOYED—This book was written especially for YOU! 


SHORT STORIES FOR STUDY 


Chosen and Appraised by Kenneth Payson Kempton, 
author of the best-selling The Short Story 


WRITTEN by a man who has spent thirty- 

five years conducting short story classes and 
is himself a successful writer, this book steers a 
wonderfully sane course between the obscure 
intellectualism that afflicts one kind of story and 
the shallow commercialism of another. He ex- 
plores and explains the basic techniques of 
writing a short story that is good—by any 
standard. Here are no pretty but nebulous ideals, 
no categorical dictum or dogma, no pulled 
punches. He discusses the kind of thing young 
writers often spend profitless years trying to 
learn: Continuity and Immediate Scene, Stream 
of Experience, “I” as Protagonist, Objectivity as 
Approach And As Method, Plausibility, Sus- 
pense, Surprise, and many others. And each of 
these chapters—containing theory, a story, and 
appraisal—is brilliantly illustrated by the works 


of such writers as Aldous Huxley, Jessamyn 
West, Robie Macaulay, Nathaniel Benchley, 
Walter D. Edmonds, and others, reprinted from 
the New Yorker, Yale Review, The Virginia 
Quarterly Review and other leading magazines. 


If you write because you love writing . . . 
because you have something to tell the reader 

. and because the logical way to do this is 
to sell your stories — then get this book, It will 
save you— quite literally — years of trial and 
error and rejection'slips. $4.75 


Order from Dept. WD-10 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


44 Francis Avenue 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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is planning a second publication, Bold, a 
monthly pocket-size man’s magazine. Bold 
will buy cartoons and a small amount of 
material but will be mostly staff-written. 
Editorial director: Norman Lobsenz; edi- 
tor: M. S. Greenman. 


$3000 Advance 


Gold Medal Books’ latest market needs 
are novels dealing with human problems 
and human relationships; believable, real- 
istic stories which carry an urgency to be 
read; suspense stories which have solid 
novel qualities, strong character develop- 
ment, faster pace and more excitement 
than the average whodunit; historical 
novels and stories of adventure and der- 
ring-do; Westerns with historical flavor, not 
in the cowboy and Indian tradition. 

Gold Medal would like to consider 
science fiction, but to date the editors have 
not found what they want—books to equal 
H. G. Wells’ War of the Worlds or Jules 
Verne’s Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea; the average space cadet type of 
story is not wanted. Collections of short 
stories, articles or poetry are not considered 
good publishing risks. The minimum length 
is 70,000 words. Gold Medal Specials (35c) 
run from 90,000 to 120,000 words, but 
there are no definite publishing schedules 
on these. Gold Medal pays $3000 advance 
and publishes only originals—no reprints. 
Outlines of proposed books will not be con- 
sidered. William C. Lengel is editor in chief. 
Address: 67 W. 44th St., N.Y. 36. 

Sports Cars and Hot Rods (Fawcett), 
67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, is a new bi- 
monthly auto book. John Kingdon, author 
and son of the syndicated columnist Dr. 
Frank Kingdon, edits. Though no fiction 
will be used, technical articles, 3,000 to 
3,500 word maximum, are wanted. Pay- 
ment, on acceptance, will be $50 per page. 
Not wanted are pieces on newsworthy 
events which will not remain timely, unless 
an original story angle can be found. 
The only other taboo is material on stand- 
ard American cars. 

For what it’s worth, rumor has it that the 
auto (consumer) magazine field is about to 
crack. At least two books are reported 
suspending. 











ATTENTION: 
AUTHORS! 


If you have a book-length manuscript, 
and have encountered problems in mar- 
keting it to the royalty publishers, you 
will want to know more about the Comet 
Press Books plan for publishing your 
book. 


Our cooperative plan provides for the 
best in a promotion and publicity cam- 
paign. This campaign extends after as 
well as before publication, and all pos- 
sible steps are taken to give your book 
the sales chance it deserves. Comet 
Press Books can also produce your book 
in our own complete and streamlined 
plant. From start to finish, you are 
assured of uniform quality and expert, 


centralized supervision. 


You will want to learn more about us— 
our published books as well as our titles 
‘in production’. You will want to get 
better acquainted with the modus oper- 
andi here, and we would like to find 
out about you and your script. 


If you haven't read our book- 

let “‘Publishing Your Book", you 

will want your free copy imme- 
diately. Send to Dept. W-10 today— 
or better yet, send your script. A prompt 
report and cost analysis will be sent 
to you. 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 


11 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Women’s Magazines—Second Class 


Hearth and Home, P. O. Box 436, Kansas City 
41, Mo. Viola H. Ward, editor. Issued bi-monthly 
. . . This external house organ is distributed by 
Skelgas dealers to budding housewives . . . Infor- 
mative material on rural and suburban home- 
making, hobbies given a warm hearth . . . If it 
catches fire, 2c a word on publication. 


The Modern Baby, 424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Jean Divine, editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $2.50 a year . . . Fiction 
and article material, 500 to 750 words, on a big- 
little subject, children under two years of age 

Buys photographs and poetry . One 
month to report and rate may take care of one 
of baby’s laundry bills—$5 on acceptance. 


Modern Family, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y... . Interested in articles of help to young 
homemakers. Three broad categories used: man- 
woman articles, particularly those dealing hon- 
estly and helpfully with marriage adjustment 
and sex problems; infant and child care and 
training; family articles .. . Prefer 750 to 1,500 
word lengths . . . An article gets editorial con- 
sideration to the extent it gives genuine help to 
the majority of readers. The well written soundly 
constructed personal experience piece having 
broad application is particularly welcome. The 
emotional tone needed is warm and above all 
honest. Food, fashion and Modern Family Re- 
ports are staff written ... Pays 4c a word. 


Mother and Baby, 202 E. 44th St., New York 
17, N.Y. Mrs. Maja Bernath, editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy, $2.40 a year . . . Mothers 
buy this publication in the super market 
Personal experience mother-care and baby-care 
articles (up to 24-year-old babies) bought from 
free lancers. Picture stories also welcome. Baby- 
care articles, other than personal experience, 
mostly staff-written or assigned Maximum 
article length, 1200 words . . . Buys photographs 

Some poetry used . Requires up to a 
month to report . . . Pays 2c a word and up on 
acceptance. 


Today’s Family, 295 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. . . . Discontinued publication, 
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Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


The Fisherman, Oxford, Ohio. George S. Fich- 
ter, editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year . . . Informational approach emphasized in 
this publication devoted to sport fishing. Articles 
only, about 1500 words, and prefers query first 
. . . Buys photos . . . Reports in week .. . Flat 
rates paid by arrangement. 


Flying, 366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Gill Robb Wilson, editor and publisher. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year... Uses 
aviation articles appealing to pilots: personal 
experience, practical “know how” and “how to” 
pieces, features on airports, air services, etc. 
Maximum length, 2000 words, with good photos 
. . . Tries to report in less than a month... 
Rates for article and photos ranges up to $150 
depending on the worth of article—on acceptance. 


Football Digest, 578 Kerr St., Columbus 8, 
Ohio. Herbert F. Simons, editor. Issued annually; 
25c a copy... Article material chiefly concerns 
college football with emphasis on facts, strategy, 
national angles . . . Reports in two weeks... 
Rates vary on publication. 


Football Yearbook, Baseball Yearbook, 304 E. 
45th St., New York, N. Y. Sam E. Andre, editor. 
Both issued annually; 35c a copy .. . Uses articles 
on assignment only Occasionally buys 
photographs. 


Forest and Outdoors, 4795 St. Catherine St., 
West, Montreal 6, Que. Ronald J. Cooke, editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $2.00 a year... 
Uses illustrated articles on Canadian hunting, 
fishing, camping, forestry topics . . . Pays Ic to 
2c a word. 


Game Breeder and Sportsman, 1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. Capt. Amos L. Horst, editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $2.50 a year... 
Articles should deal with game birds and animals 
propagated in captivity or managed in the wild 

Occasionally buys photos . .. Pays Ic a 
word on publication. 


Grit and Steel, Drawer 541, Gaffney, S.C. 
Mrs. Ruth DeCamp McMillan, editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year .. . Articles 
about game fowl used . . . Rate of pay: all you 
can shoot (now’s the open season on editors). 
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Hunting and Fishing in Canada, 1410 Stanley 
St., Montreal 2, Canada. Ernest E. Shepard, edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year. 
Articles must be true and under 2500 words with 
Canadian background. Suggested topics include 
guns, ammunition, fishing . . . Buys photos . . 
Pays an undisclosed sum on acceptance. 


Motorsport Magazine, 215 4th Ave., New York 
3, N.Y. William C. Callahan, editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 35c a copy, $2.00 a year ... Uses 
articles describing unique cars with full technical 
data, preferably illustrated with pix or drawings. 
Query first to obtain assignment . . . Buys photos 
... Reports in 30 days ... Pay averages $125.00 
to $150.00 for article and photos. 


National Bowlers’ Journal and Billiard Revue, 
506 S. Wabash, Chicago, Ill. Mort Luby, Jr., 
editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy, $4.00 a year 
. .. Fiction: short story with bowling and billiards 
slant used now and then. Trick and happy end- 
ings, but please avoid heroes who get thumbs 
stuck in bowling balls. Articles: Features about 
bowling notables such as champion bowlers, pro- 
prietors, manufacturers in this field; out of the 
ordinary bowling feats or installations . . . Buys 
photos . . . Pays $10 to $25 depending on length. 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Richard W. Westwood, editor. 
Issued ten times a year; 50c a copy, $4.00 a year 
. . . Uses popular and accurate articles in the 
field of nature, 1000 to 2500 words, with support- 
ing illustration. Buys some fillers, 200 to 400 
words, with one illustration . . . Query with brief 
outline of article . . . Buys pix in series only . . . 
Poetry bought sparingly . . . One week or less 
to report . . . lc to 3c a word on acceptance. 


Official Wrestler, 1472 Broadway, New York 
36, N.Y. Ned Brown, editor. Issued monthly 
(except July); 30c a copy, $3.00 a year... 
Personality and biographical articles of wrestlers 
and V.I.P.’s in the game. Keep them under 1000 
words... Only exceptional photos bought—good, 
clear action shots . . . Takes up to two weeks to 
report . . . Pays in the vicinity of $25 on 
publication. 


Rod and Gun in Canada, Gardenvale, Que., 
Canada. Reg. R. Fife, editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy, $2.00 a year . . . Topical news sto- 
ries used, 800 to 1400 words, with a Canadian 
background that will interest Canadian sports- 
man... Photos illustrating news items and arti- 
cles bought . . . Four weeks to report... A sale 
means 1 Yec a word and up. 


The Rudder, 9 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 
B. Laver-Leonardi, editor. Issued monthly; 40c 
a copy, $4.00 a year... Buys factual articles on 
all phases of pleasure boating, 2800 words or less 
. . . In the market for photos . . . Reports in 
two weeks ... Pays lc to 2c a word and $5.00 
per picture on publication. 


(Continued on page 59) 








IT PAYS TO “CONFESS” 


Let Confession Clinic help you to write saleable confession 
stories, and market them for you. Criticism fee: $1 per 
1000 words; $3 minimum. Fees substituted for otraignt 
commission after first sale. CONFESSION CLINIC 
MONTHLY, featuring market and writing tips, FREE for 
3-stories-a-month clients (regularly $1 per copy). Stamped, 





addressed envelopes must 


CONFESSION CLINIC 
Suite 1004, 516-5th Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


ipts. 














AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality T we Bod Reasonable Rates 
Rafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required, Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est.1918) 
30 Church St. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 








Manuscripts, letters, poetry, speeches 
typed. Will address envelopes, post cards. 
Quick efficient and accurate service. 
Prices upon request. 


MRS. KATHRYN H. HARNED 
402 W. 4th St., TUxedo 6-2857, Hopkinsville, Ky. 





1954 CATHOLIC WRITER GUIDEBOOK 


by Eileen M. Egan 


The editors themselves give latest information about 
their manuscript needs, rates of payment, etc. Profitable 
new markets also listed. 


Price: $1.00 Box 105 Dorchester 22, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Several years experience. Accurate, neat and 
prompt. One carbon copy. 50c per 1000 words. 


OLGA J. WHITE 
20 Austin St., Newtonville 60, Mass., Tel. DE 2-8976 
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You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 








Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. O. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 







































By Don Bishop 


Frep Coe’s statement that his Philco and 
Goodyear Television Playhouse uses less 
than one per cent of material submitted 
by free lances is not necessarily a reflec- 
tion of antagonism toward writers. Coe, 
who has established himself as television’s 
leading producer by presenting, in addition 
to the Playhouse, Mister Peepers, First Per- 
son, and Bonino, is in fact a champion of 
the writer because of his overwhelming 
preference for originals. 

NBC-TV’s Television Playhouse, on the 
air since 1947, has gone through a cycle 
from adaptations of Broadway plays to the 
classics to books and magazine stories and, 
at last, to plays written specifically for tele- 
vision. The producer welcomes submissions 
from free lances, but he has found that a 
well-knit little band of writers can give 
him the dramas that keep Television Play- 
house at the top of the rating heap. 

Coe has taken his writers mainly from 
the theater, though some have had film, 
magazine, or other experience. In general, 
he says, radio writers have good ideas but 
are weak on form and structure for TV. 
Writing for television is something apart 
from writing for anything else, Coe main- 
tains. The television one-hour drama (53 
minutes after you’ve allowed for commer- 
cials, credits, etc.) is really a one-act play 
developed into three acts. It takes a while 
for writers to learn that fact, which is 
why his team has been slow in building. 

Coe’s team lost David Swift to Mister 
Peepers and David Shaw and Robert Alan 
Aurthur to Bonino; so Coe is on the look- 
out for replacements. Meanwhile, he con- 
tinues to buy from individual authors who 
make it once or twice but who haven’t yet 
hit full stride with him. 
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Coe’s corps of writers recently got to- 
gether in a symposium on writing for tele- 
vision, and we culled their remarks for 
information of value to any of you who 
might aspire to join their ranks, Reaching 
for a common theme, we find that each 
writer is concerned in some way with 
freedom. 

William Kendall Clarke’s remarks are, 
in part, about financial freedom: “Advan- 
tage-wise, the free-lance writer can flex his 
creative muscles in television today more 
than ever before. He can grow as a crafts- 
man and develop as an artist, and in the 
process demand and get a pleasantly rising 
rate of income. TV is increasingly a writ- 
er’s medium—provided the writer recog- 
nizes the obligations that go with the ad- 
vantages.” 

Robert Alan Aurthur gives a refreshing 
glimpse of financial freedom before plung- 
ing into the more serious subject of artistic 
freedom: “Television as a writer’s medium 
is a little rougher in some respects, easier 
in others, and since I am writing this piece 
from the deck of my brand new motor 
sloop—when two years ago I didn’t have 
the price of a plastic bath-toy—I would 
be an ingrate indeed to make a big thing 
of the problems of the television writer. At 
this moment the television writer is in a 
seller’s market, and the writer with original 
ideas to sell finds a producer waiting with 
open arms and wide-open playing dates. 

“T have found fewer taboos in televi- 
sion than in the magazines by being able 
to adapt for the Playhouse my own stories 
that could find no other market because 
of subject matter. The novelist today is 
faced with poverty because publishers are 
blinded by the glory of Mickey Spillane 
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and the paper reprints. The budding play- 
wright is faced with a theater that cries 
out for greatness, looks through crocodile 
tears with disdain at TV and commercial- 
ism; and yet in this past season Broadway 
produced only one play, The Crucible, 
with any real honesty and lasting worth. 

“To define true commercialism see 
Picnic; for untouched-by-human-hands 
plays I refer you to Paddy Chayefsky’s 
‘Marty’ and ‘Printer’s Measure,’ and Hor- 
ton Foote’s ‘A Trip to Bountiful, “Young 
Lady of Property’ and ‘The Oil Well’— 
all given last season on the Philco-Good- 
year Television Playhouse.” 

Sumner Locke Elliott finds in television 
a freedom from formula: “We have dis- 
covered by the hit-or-miss lessens of our 
early TV scripts that the plot-laden story 
is not necessarily the answer to the re- 
peated cries of producers to ‘make the story 
move. We have discovered that tricky 
camera work, ‘gimmicky’ stories, the switch 
ending, in which no sufficient time is al- 
lowed to make such a change in character 
legitimate or feasible, add up to bad tele- 
vision drama. 

“Most of these evils stem from that old 
devil formula which became the curse of 
radio. Fortunately for writers, there are 
sufficient far-sighted producers and direct- 
ors who will now listen to an offbeat story 
and who will occasionally risk offending a 
tabu-ridden agency or sponsor by taking 
a plunge into realism.” 

Horton Foote looks at freedom of move- 
ment in television: “Television allows the 
writer a physical freedom that the theater 
at present doesn’t or can’t. Walter Kerr 
(drama critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune) has written: ‘It is a rare drama- 
tist nowadays who follows his action where 
his action leads him. He spends most of 
his time contriving, curtailing and even 
distorting his action in order to draw it 
all into that single immovable set.’ 

“When there is a need for different sets, 
how wonderful it is to go directly to the 
place most effective for your action. The 
writer, however, must avoid abusing this 
freedom. When I first began to write for 
the medium I found myself wanting to go 
every place, into set after set, for the sheer 





WRITE FOR TV 


Hundreds of new stations starting 
will pay up to $500 for each script 
accepted. Learn how to write them 
from “TV SCRIPT MANUAL” 
($3.00). 

For profitable magazine acceptances, 
order “WRITING GUIDE MANU- 
SCRIPT”, listing 100 cash - buying 
markets ($2.00). 

Write for free information, or save 
by ordering both money - making 
manuals for only $4.00, fully post- 
paid. Offer Limited. 


NATIONAL WRITERS Costes cour 











ARE YOU WRITING FOR 
TELEVISION? 


TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 
It has created the greatest free-lance writers’ market 
of all time . . . Learn now to write for TV. 
Send fer free Brochure A 
TELEVISION WRITE-SHOP 
6153 Orange Street Los Angeles 48, Calif. 














Thousands of plots for magazine stories, radio, 
television and plays can be invented by users of 


FREDERICK PALMER'S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


Fascinating as a game—amazing as 
Aladdin's magic lamp. 


Price $1.00 postpaid in U. S. and Canada 


N. D. HEATH 
5385 Edgewood Place Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days. 











GHOSTWRITING 
EDITING ® REWRITING 


On Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, 
Books, Plays, Doctorates, Theses, Etc. 


20 Years’ Experience, Millions of Published Words. 
Confidential Service. Nominal Fees 


NORBERT MURRAY 


501 E. 73rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 9-3112 
(In writing for rates, please name your field.) 
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DO YOU NEED 
AN AGENT? 


We need more writers. We will read 
your manuscript without charge, and 
give you an opinion. If it is good we'll 
send it out. If it is bad, we'll return 
it. If we think it has possibilities, we'll 
suggest our collaboration plan. 


Enclose return postage and address 
all manuscripts to: 


RICHARD FALES 
AGENCY 


6533 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


(We have been selling scripts since 1933.) 








TYPING SERVICE 


Take advantage of my ma ars’ experience in literary 
edi a and typing of all kinds. 
Rates: All fiction, articles, booklengths, 75c ted M words, 
+ minor corrections only. 1.00 minimum on any 
1,000 words. Return ane required. 
pts, etc., furnished on 
RUTH S. GARRISON 
161 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 


ms. under 
Information on legal work, playscr 
request. 














MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 


bag yp Rmpind — ate are 1.10 
© postage on each of above groups. 
Excess will be refunded. , 


LEE E. GOOCH 
Box 202-WD y Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ’35 














NEW EASY WAY 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 

Absolutely no previous experience or ability needed to 
write songs by my amazing new system. If you can hum 
or whistle—that's ALL you need! | teach you. Many new 
songwriters have made fortunes overnight. You too may 
be fortunate! Get the facts FREE. Also get FREE Book- 
let, "How te Write Music."" No obligation. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
106 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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joy of moving around. I soon found that 
such freedom is meaningless unless you 
have a real need to change locale.” 

For lack of a better comment on his 
remarks, we say that Paddy Chayefsky 
writes about freedom from  superfluity: 
“What seems to make the best television 
writing at the moment is the development 
of a simple incident to one synthesized 
point of crisis. One of the best shows I 
have seen on TV was Horton Foote’s ‘A 
Trip to Bountiful.’ It was a delicate, gen- 
tle story which had neither the weight of 
a legitimate play nor the flowing stamina 
of a good movie. It had a feel that seemed 
peculiarly suited to television, quiet, in- 
timate, and, at the same time, unrelenting- 
ly intense. But, more than anything else, 
the script was marked by the most literal 
reality. Foote avoided chasing big dramatic 
moments but exploited the mundane, min- 
ute-by-minute movement of each scene. 

“Television is an exciting medium for the 
exploration of genuine life situations, small 
in scope but profound in terms of the 
audience’s recognition. In the theater, they 
used to call this kind of show ‘a small play,’ 
meaning that while it had charm and the- 
atrical value it was not broad enough to 
fill out a full evening’s entertainment. It 
seems ideal for a 53-minute script. The 
camera allows us to deal in subtleties and 
mood. There is no other medium for this 
kind of show. It is strictly television. It is 
also, for lack of a better word, art.” 


And if all this doesn’t convince you that 
you should come on into television, read 
Thomas W. Phipps on what we shall call 
freedom to be happy: “You have the de- 
light of finishing a script on Monday and 
having it in rehearsal the following Fri- 
day—the warmth on show night generated 
by the technicians, the players, the prod- 
ucer and director—a warmth and real 
team spirit which seem to make the whole 
thing so rewarding. You have the increas- 
ing sense of professionalism; this is no gim- 
mick, no 90-day wonder, but a tremen- 
dously difficult and intricate art form to 
master. And, if you’ve written your scenes 
well enough, you have the knowledge that 
the little box can move, stimulate and 
amuse an audience just as surely as can 























the screen of the Music Hall or the stage 
of the Shubert. 

“T have never before really found my- 
self as a writer. Television has given me 
my first sense of professional confidence. I 
feel completely at home in it. I have writ- 
ten fiction, articles, motion pictures, but 
somehow I have always felt there was a 
block between me and the page—but now, 
at last, I’m free. If I have a good idea, 
I feel as if I really know how to put it 
down, how to get the most out of it. I’m 
writing surely, I’m writing happily.” 

* * * 


The distressing news that Martin Horrell 
is dropping his Grand Central Station on 
CBS-Radio after 16 years is somewhat off- 
set by the fact that his debut vehicle on 
television, Campbell TV Soundstage (NBC, 
Fridays, 9:30-10:00 pm. EST), was a 
resounding success as a summer replace- 
ment and was continued by the sponsor 
into the fall season. 

Horrell assures us that he and Mrs. 
Horrell are still in the market for scripts 






















from free lances. Send them to Horrell 
Associates, 100 Bedford Road, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. Horrell pays $750 and does his own 
editing and rewriting. 

As with his former radio series, story 
content is the thing. Scripts will not be 
tailored to fit a star; the plays will be 
written, then cast, to keep the emphasis on 
a strong and sustained story interest. The 
program is broadcast live from New York. 
“We think we can do a better TV show 
live,’ says Horrell, “because of the spon- 
taneity and tension of the performance 
which actors cannot get any other way.” 

Anyone who has written for Grand Cen- 
tral Station—and thousands have, includ- 
ing some authors who are now top sellers 
in broadcasting—knows that artiness will 
get you nowhere with a Horrell program. 
“This is not art, it’s entertainment,” he 
says candidly of Campbell TV Soundstage. 
Its appeal is for the masses you’ll find at- 
tending an MGM or Warner Brothers 
movie, not for the crowd at the art theater. 

Horrell estimates that since 1937 he has 
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FREE: AUTOGRAPHED NOVEL 


Established writer will send FREE a signed 
copy of his latest novel ($2.50 value) to first 
20 new clients submitting ms. for constructive 
critical analysis. A selling writer, with TV, 
— magazine, book credits, can help you 
sell. 

Criticism fee, $1.00 per 1000 words, $5.00 


minimum. Ask for fees on revision, rewrite, 


ghosting. AUTHORS' AID 
P. O. Box 2194 Van Nuys, Calif. 








EXPERT TYPING 


All type of manuscripts, neat, accurate, prompt service. 
Carbon copy, extra first and last pages, good quality 
bond. Mailed flat, return postage paid, 40 cents per 
thousand words. 


ANNE MORRISON 


715 Wren Rd. Jacksonville 7, Fila. 











LL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free copy ‘‘Writer’s Guide.’ 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 57 Dept. D Fern Park, Fia. 
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read an average of 30 scripts a week for 
the radio series. With pay for TV scripts 
running much higher than pay for radio 
scripts, he finds himself deluged with about 
100 TV scripts a week. This fact may force 
him to depart from some of the laudable 
rules he set for himself during the peaceful 
days of radio. 

In the past, Horrell has made it a point 
to read and criticize every script that came 
in his mail. He says he has never used 
a printed rejection slip. Nor has he asked 
anyone to do any rewriting. If he likes a 
script he does his own doctoring. He has 
even been known to return a script with 
the suggestion that some other producer 
may pay more and with the request that 
the script be returned should this not be 
the case. Horrell believes that this per- 
sonal attention has caused many writers to 
send him script after script until at last 
one has made the grade. He lists among 
the writers who sold him their first radio 
scripts such names as Rod Serling of Cin- 
cinnati, S. Lee Pogastin of Washington, 
Julius Horwitz of Cleveland, Robert Esson 
of New York, and Martin Ryerson of 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 

This producer’s trade secret is found in 
the words of Somerset Maugham: “The 
greatest resource of the story teller is the 
eagerness he excites in you to know how 
things will turn out.” As Horrell says, 
“When the audience can write the script 
as it unwinds, where does the kick come 
in?” 

Writing in the O. Henry style is old hat, 
Horrell says: “If he were writing today 
and sent the stuff out, no one would buy 
it. Everyone has learned how to write 
better material.” When writers ask Horrell 
what books they can buy to help them in 
their craft, he lists just two—the dictionary 
and the thesaurus. And when writers tell 
him they’ve done a script and inquire what 
they should do with it, he often suggests 
putting it in a desk, writing 14 more, and 
sending the 15th to him. 

In writing for Campbell TV Soundstage 
avoid stereotyping, which is dangerous 
anyway since the network continuity ac- 
ceptance people have strict rules. But Hor- 
rell carries his abhorrence of stereotyping 
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even further than the webs do. “I resent 
sniping at servants, or arbitrarily singling 
out taxi drivers to make them unpleasant 
characters,” he says. 


In scripts intended for Horrell omit the 
“lost character” or the “character out of 
left field.” The former is usually some bit 
role which is brilliantly written and which 
steals the show while its actor is on, then 
disappears from the story line. The “char- 
acter out of left field” is the one who is 
brought in, deus ex machina, late in the 
drama to give it a resolution. 













News of Radio and TV Writers 


Ex-Marines George Roy Hill and Caine 
Campbell wrote the pilot film for a series 
of 13 half-hour dramatic programs about 
their favorite subject: the U. S. Marines. 

Danger (CBS-TV) used A. J. Russell’s 
“Letter of Thanks.” 

Burton Benjamin and Robert Shaplen 
wrote “Exclusive” for Man Against Crime 
on CBS-TV. 

Robert Nathe and Philip Goodman were 
represented by “Money and Murder” on 
Rocky King, Detective, DuMont. 








GHOSTS FROM 


WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU 
AND YOUR STORY 


GHOST - WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 


outline. You work under our supervision. 


EDIT manuscripts . . . all types, subjects, 


lengths, styles. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 


ADVICE on any subject in the literary field. 
Streamlined question and answer service. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and synopses; Screen- 
play Shooting Scripts; Television, Radio, 
Stage Plays, Novelets; Short Stories; Arti- 
cles; Books—Fiction and Non-Fiction; Pub- 
licity; Speeches; Professional Papers. Any 
subject, any type of material, any style, 
slanted for any kind of market. 


WE ASSIGN A PROFESSIONAL WRITER 
who is a qualified specialist to work with 
you on your particular story or other literary 
project. Terms: Part Cash, Part Percentage. 





Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas. 





Established 1939 — fourteen years in Hollywood 
Write today! FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World 


102-D 


HOLLYWOOD... 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 
WILL HELP YOU 


LYMAN LAMBERT... . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 


BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays; Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV 
Shows; Calvacade of America; Crossroads 
U.S.A.; Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author 
of Hollywood Calvacade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist, author 
11 million published words. Contributor to 
national magazines. Fiction, non-fiction, 
short stories. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 


J. HARRIS GABLE ... Author ten books. 
Specialty technical articles, non-fiction, 
movie-shorts, TV. Listed in “Who's Who.” 


THESE and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you on your story. 


Hollywood 28, California 



























By Frank A. Dickson 


December Article Possibilities 


1. PART-TIME ENTERPRISES OF 


LOCAL HOUSEWIVES. Slant: the abil- 
ity of the women to find an outlet for their 
talents with remuneration in spite of their 
duties in the home. Do any of the house- 
wives manufacture a product? How the 
husbands lend a helping hand. The wives’ 
ultimate ambitions. 


2. CONSCIENCE MONEY. How per- 
sons send sums to city, county, and state 
treasurers to salve their consciences in con- 
nection with evasion of taxes, theft, etc. 
Conscience funds coming from the longest 
distances. 

3. STATES ADMITTED TO THE 
UNION IN DECEMBER, AS ILLINOIS 
ON THIS DAY IN 1818. Other admis- 
sions were Mississippi on December 10, 
1817; Indiana on December 11, 1816; Ala- 
bama on December 14, 1819; Iowa on De- 
cember 28, 1846, and Texas on December 
29, 1845. The states’ leaders at the time 
of their admission. 

4, OLDEST GUNS FOUND ON 
LAW-VIOLATORS TAKEN INTO 
CUSTODY. Were any genuine antiques? 
Prisoners who were in possession of several 
firearms when seized; weapons other than 
guns carried by criminals. 


5. A LOCAL CHURCH MEMBER 
WHO IS NOTED FOR HER FLOWER 
GROWING AND HER HABIT OF 
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PUTTING FLOWERS IN THE SUN. 
DAY SCHOOL OR CHURCH EVERY 
SUNDAY. Slant: how her flowers, evi- 
dence of God’s handiwork, preach a silent 
but invaluable sermon. The subject’s faith- 
fulness in attendance at church; her fa- 
vorite flowers. Does she take flowers to the 
ill or shut-ins? 

6. THE LARGEST BRAILLE LI- 
BRARY IN YOUR STATE. Slant: how 
the library provides “eyes” for the sightless 
and guides them in both learning and en- 
tertainment. The authors represented with 
the most books; popularity of self-help 
volumes; average circulation per month. 


@. PEARL HARBOR DAY. Military 
feats in the month of December, as the 
crossing of the Delaware by Washington 
and his men on Christmas Day in 1776. 
Great Britain and the United States signed 
the Treaty of Ghent, terminating the War 
of 1812, on Christmas Eve. 


8. LEGAL SUITS BY INVENTORS. 
Anniversary angle: Eli Whitney, the in- 
ventor of the cotton gin who waged suits 
in connection with his invention, was born 
on December 8, 1765, in Westboro, Mass. 
How his native city has honored him. Bad 
luck that has pursued inventors. 


9. THE YOUNGEST COLLEGE 
FOOTBALL COACH IN YOUR 
STATE. His most exciting experiences as 
coach; stars developed under him; high- 
lights of his own gridiron playing; his 
luckiest and also his unluckiest moments. 

10. THE ENTERTAINMENT HALL 
OF THE STATE PRISON. Slant: the 
importance of arousing the prisoners’ in- 
terest in wholesome activity while they are 
paying their debt to society. Performances 
given by the inmates themselves; types of 
programs preferred; prisoners who are for- 
mer entertainers. Do any plan to become 
professional showmen after serving their 
stretch? 

11. A MINISTER OF YOUR 
COUNTY WITH AN UNUSUALLY 
LARGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN. Any 
of his sons or daughters interested in en- 
tering the ministry? Children who have 
not missed Sunday school or church serv- 
ices in many years. The average number 
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of children in a minister’s family today, 
according to the clergymen in the county. 

12. A PUBLIC OFFICIAL OF YOUR 
COUNTY WHO IS AN AUTHORITY 
ON BIRD LIFE. His work as an orni- 
thologist. Varieties of birds in the county 
and also the state; vanishing species; birds 
as parents; the official’s favorites among 
“feathered friends.” 

18. THE YOUNGEST AND THE 
OLDEST AT A LOCAL SKATING 
RINK. Fancy performances by the dean 
of skaters. Does he, or she, attribute his 
longevity to such exercise? How many 
years has he been a skater? 


14, A VETERAN FREIGHT AGENT 
OF A RAILROAD SERVING YOUR 
CITY. How he guides the steady flow of 
merchandise through the city. The busiest 
months for him; the most interesting phases 
of his job. 

15. A VISIT TO A SAW FACTORY. 
The equipment and material used; daily 
output; the various kinds of saws and their 
uses. 

16. AUTHORS OF YOUR STATE 
WHO ARE IN DEMAND AS LEC- 
TURERS. Slant: how their popularity 
disproves the saying that authors should be 
read and not heard. Subjects upon which 
the writers lecture and the extent of their 
tours. Do their fees go to any special cause? 
Authors who use their lecture tours as 
the means of gathering fresh material for 
articles or books. 

17. BROTHERS OF YOUR CITY 
WHO ARE WELL KNOWN AS AVIA- 
TORS. Their role in local aviation prog- 
ress; their closest calls; plane improvements 
they suggest. The Wright brothers made 
the first airplane flight at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., on December 17, 1903. 

18. THE MAYORS AND FIRST 
LADIES OF YOUR COUNTY AS MU- 
SICIANS. Their musical training; instru- 
ments played by them; songs they prefer; 
musical events to which they look forward. 

19. AN ARCHITECT OF YOUR 
STATE WHO IS WELL KNOWN FOR 
HIS DESIGN OF CHURCHES. His in- 
novations in church construction; amount 
of church building throughout the state. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








WHICH MARKET IS BEST FOR YOU? TELEVISION? 

SCREEN? PUBLICATION? Benefit from my years in 

Hollywood. A personal service planned for you. 
Reasonable Rates 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 





TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate, dependable work, on good bond paper, 
one carbon. Minor corrections. Extra first and last pages. 
Mailed fiat. 65c per 1000 words, plus return postage. 


LAURA M. LAMB 


20 New London Road Mystic, Conn. 





CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘“‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








| do criticism, editing, coaching, research, ghostwriting. 
If unsure what your ms. needs, send $3 deposit if under 
10,090 words, or $5 deposit if longer. Full credit for 
deposit on any service | recommend, including agency. 


VIVIAN M. TURCOTT 


P. O. Box 332 Desk WD1053 Portiand 6, Maine 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Professionally Typed on 20-Ib. Bond 


25c per finished page on booklength scripts; 30c per 
finished page on short scripts. Minor corrections and 
carbon free. Postage, please. 


CLARA M. GRANT 
1339 Cedar St., EXbrook 63787, Santa Monica, Calif. 








GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 











KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Don’t type your own manuscripts! Let an expert do it 
for you! Bond paper, minor corrections, free carbon, 
free extra first and last pages on mss. of 10,000 words 
or more. Mailed flat. Prompt service. Twenty-fivé 
cents per typewritten page. One dollar minimum. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, WA 3708, Kansas City, Mo. 
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MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised 
arranged, music printed 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 


‘ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 
825 Linwood St. 





Dayton 5, Ohio 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, coverning 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 

“tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 














P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 





I GIVE YOUR STORY 


brilliance - originality - appeal 
crisp dialogue - living characters 
colorful atmosphere 
Detailed ''show-you-how" analysis: $5 
Collaboration that "does it for you": $10 
A Vitalized Story is an adventure in writing 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 





SOUTHWESTERN AUTHORS 


Your manuscript typed accurately, promptly 
according to your instructions. 
45c¢ per M or 20c per page 


ROBERT DUFFY 
21 W. Willetta Phoenix, Arizona 








FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO ae “ay By choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Saving per NO OBLIGATION THERE- 
AFTER BECAUSE OF THIS SERVICE. 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS, 60c PER 1000 WORDS 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING, GHOST- 
WRITING. FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITER'S SERVICE. Dept. W.D. 
7. E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 








UNLIMITED OPPORTUNITY! 


Writers! Scenario, TV, radio, advertising. Never such 
demand! Turn your talent into money. Learn in just 
6 weeks secret of dramatic writing. Professional instruc- 
tion at home. Free catalog. 


MOTION PICTURE INSTITUTE 
Birmingham 8, Michigan 








WRITING FOR PUBLICATION 
Is my business. It can be your business, too. 


Currently helping more than 200 writers in workshops in 
Los Angeles area, Why not find out what | can do for 


you? Write ROSE KING 
9426 Santa Monica Bivd. 








Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Slant: how the growth of cities has meant 
an expansion in church activities requiring 
the erection of new houses of worship. 


20. “DEAD” PARCEL-POST PACK. 
AGES. Where the packages are sent by 
postal workers and how they are disposed 
of. Is much handwriting illegible? Chief 
gripes of the post office force. 

21. INCREASE IN THE WEARING 
OF SAFETY CLOTHING. Slant: how 
the practice not only reduces factory ac- 
cidents but also increases efficiency. How 
the workers in a local or county factory 
wear goggles, helmets, safety shoes, gloves, 
leggings, and perhaps gas masks. Interview 
the safety director of the plant. 

22. UNUSUAL ENTRANCES TO 
COLLEGES IN YOUR STATE. Historic 
gates; statues of educators; latest beauti- 
fying projects. 

23. THE “ROYAL FAMILY” OF 
THE THEATER IN YOUR STATE. 
Number of actors in the family and their 
most outstanding roles. Length of their 
combined careers. Longest runs of plays 
in which they have appeared. 

24. A MATERNITY SHOP IN 
YOUR CITY. Changes in maternity styles 
through the years. Do many men accom- 
pany their wives on shopping sessions in the 
store? Is feminine prudishness about preg- 
nancy disappearing. 

25. THE CHRISTMAS SEASON AT 
AN ORPHANAGE IN YOUR STATE. 
Persons and organizations who play the 
part of Santa Claus in spreading gifts as 
well as cheer. Out-of-the-ordinary Christ- 
mas trees; Yuletide services. 

26. THE STRONGEST WOMAN IN 
YOUR COUNTY. Her amazing feats with 
weights; has her strength come in handy 
in times of emergency; how she keeps fit. 

27. HUMOR AMONG DYING PER- 
SONS, AS RECALLED BY A LOCAL 
PHYSICIAN. How patients on _ their 
deathbeds manage to crack jokes. Slant: 
how a sense of humor often does more 
good than medicine. 

28. LOCAL GROUPS OF FOR- 
EIGN-BORN RESIDENTS OF YOUR 
CITY. Interview the presidents for details 
about the organizations. Highlights of the 
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groups’ existence; leading projects at 
present. 

29. THE NO. 1 WOMAN PRO 
GOLFER IN YOUR CITY. Largest 
money prizes she has won; tournaments 
that provided her with the most thrills; 
unforgettable shots; greats of the golfing 
world who are her close friends. 


30. SAFETY PRECAUTIONS EM- 
PLOYED BY THEATERS OF YOUR 
CITY. Theater fires of bygone years, in- 
cluding the blaze at the Iroquois Theater 
in Chicago on this day in 1903, with a loss 
of nearly 600 lives. Heroes of theater con- 
flagrations. 


831. WHAT THE FIRST LADY OF 
YOUR STATE PREDICTS IN THE 
WAY OF STATE PROGRESS FOR 
1954. The state’s greatest strides in 1953, 
in her opinion. 





Writer’s Market 
(Continued from page 49) 


Salt Water Sportsman, 157 Federal St., Boston 
10,:Mass. Frank Woolner, editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy, $3.00 a year .. . An editorial appe- 
tite for articles on salt water sport fishing along 
the Atlantic Seaboard. These must be detailed, 
not general fishing articles. “How to” material 
preferred . . . Photos bought . . . Fiction rarely 
used . . . lc to 3c a word paid on publication. 


Skating, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
Theresa Weld Blanchard, editor. Issued 8 times 
a year; 50c a copy, $3.00 a year . . . Devoted 
exclusively to ice figure skating, this magazine 
uses factual material dealing with amateur ice 
figure skating events and personalities. Average 
length, 500 to 750 words . . . Skaters supply 
most of photos . . . Operated on a non-profit 
basis and makes no payment for material. 


Ski Magazine, Box 1101, Hanover, N.H. 
Dietra Tremaine, editor. Issued 6 times, No- 
vember through March; 35c a copy, $2.00 a 
year .. . All material must pertain directly to 
skiing. Factual articles preferred, 1000 to 1500 
words, and well illustrated with photos or art 
work . . . Short fiction should not exceed 1000 
words. Buys photos . . . Poetry bought with 
preference for limericks, satire and fillers .. . 
Requires two months to report . . . Payment 
varies on publication. 


Sportsvue, 321 Talbott Bldg., Dayton 2, Ohio 
... This magazine has been suspended. 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (an subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


; RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


THE SELF-HELP MARKET 


Learn the self-help, inspirational or psychological article 
technique. Manuscripts for this well-paying, specialized 
field are in great demand. Let a selling writer show you 
how! Send your manuscripts today. $1.00 per 1000 words. 


JULIE GAY 
West Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections made. Carbon 
copy and an extra first and last page. Mailed flat. 
60c per thousand words. 


MRS. LEO J. SISSON 
380 Second Avenue West Haven 16, Conn. 





P. O. Box 4545 








A GUARANTEE THAT YOU'LL SELL 


If you will place yourself under my guidance and follow 
special instructions adapted to your individual needs. 
Your cost refunded if you do as directed and fail to 
sell. Write for free details and writer’s questionnaire. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. ©. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 








WRITERS should know that... 
The service that saves you time and money 
SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 
is now located at 
111 East 26 St., New York 10, N. Y. 


There are NO fees other than delivery charges. 
Write for free circular. 


FINE LITERARY WORK 


Manuscript typing 
Editing 
Training to write well 
“You give a course in literature when you type a piece” 
ame on request) 
ARTHUR F. MEDLYN 
47 Dorchester Avenue Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


A MARKET FOR YOUK STORIES? 


Complete editing service by author and editor with 
national publishing house experience ; collaboration with 
authors seeking publication; revision; specialists in his- 
torical novels. Marketing. Chicago and New York 
contacts. Present market need: all types of fiction. 


CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 
Chicago 90, Ill. 











Box 1970 


WRITERS HERE'S HOW 


Read: ‘‘A WAY OF WRITING — TO SUCCESS.” 
Then turn your words into solid cash. Post paid $1.00. 
No C.O.D.’s. 





Constructive criticism at reasonable rates. Send stamped 
addressed envelope for rates. No obligation. 

HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. (Dept. W.D.) Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 
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By Pat Fulford 


So FAVORABLE was the response to the idea 
of setting up a central agency for handling 
domestic reprints that we decided to look 
into one segment of the future reprint busi- 
ness—the house organ field. We tracked 
down a catalogue put out by Gebbie 
Press, which turned out to be a gold mine 
of information for cartoonists. The Na- 
tion’s Leading House Magazines is the 
result of a survey of 8,000 house organs, 
whittled down to 1,400 detailed listings 
on the cream of the crop. 


We called on Con Gebbie, president of 
the Press, for his reaction to the central 
agency idea and he said: “Though most 
house organs use cartoons in every issue, 
either through a service, reprints or staff- 
drawn originals, I know the editors would 
be delighted to receive a selection of car- 
toon reprints applying specifically to their 
own fields. Nothing like that has yet come 
their way. 

“House magazines were originally 
planned as a simple means of communica- 
tion within a company. They were limited 
to employee doings, news about products, 
and were more or less gossip sheets. But 
look what’s happening to the skyrocketing 
house organ today. It compares in beauty 
and design with many of the nationally 
published magazines and is a new source 
of income to writers, photographers and 
artists. Today’s editor of the house maga- 
zine maintains a carefully balanced con- 
tents of company news and general features. 
Women’s pages are included, sections on 
home workshops and hobbies, departments 
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on travel, books and TV, with cartoons 
and illustration used liberally. 

“The experiment of sending house or- 
gans to outsiders is now well established 
and has proved a smart public relations 
move. While there will always be a place 
for internal house magazines (those dis- 
tributed to employees only), the emphasis 
across the nation is to build up readership 
as far and wide as possible as a means of 
indirectly advertising companies and their 
products. 

“For The Nation’s Leading House Maga- 
zines, we sifted through thousands of these 
magazines, cutting out the two-page bul- 
letins, the mimeo sheets, and the smaller 
circulation papers of no value to the free 
lancer. The 1,400 major publications listed 
total 55,000,000 in circulation.” 

Kasy C. Pratt, specialist in all kinds of 
company publications, agrees with Gebbie 
about the value of a service slanting car- 
toon reprints at house organs and says, 
“T would welcome a central agency I could 
call on the phone when I need gag cartoons 
for a particular magazine. Editors call on 
me often for information on where to 
get cartoons for their magazines. I have 
paid $25 and $30 for the use of a single 
reprint and have gone through endless de- 
lay getting permission to reprint from the 
magazine and the cartoonist, then haggling 
over price. 

“Half the magazines using reprints don’t 
even know that they must get permission 
first. It isn’t a question of stealing the car- 
toons; they just aren’t informed as to 
proper procedure. On the other hand, 
many of the top slick-type house magazines, 
like the Ford publications, which go out 
to dealers, pay as much for cartoons as the 
big national magazines. No editor, even 
one who doesn’t use cartoons now, could 
possibly object to paying a minimum fee 
for the use of cartoon reprints.” 

A spokesman for a top house magazine 
was also in favor of a central agency, but 
he pointed out that one of the problems 
would be that some house organs are pub- 
lished weekly, some monthly, and many 
others quarterly. For this reason, he sug- 
gested that magazines be charged by the 
cartoon reprint instead of on a contract 
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basis by the year. If a magazine is pub- 
lished four times a year and uses only 
one or two gags per issue, that magazine 
wouldn’t want to pay a flat fee for the 
four to 10 cartoons it uses as compared to 
the 50 gags used by a weekly publication. 

The top 10 in the house organ field, 
representing an imposing circulation of 
14,400,000, are: Prudential Family, pub- 
lished by Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, with a circulation of over 
2,500,000; Mutual Moments put out by 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Co., 
2,000,000; Ford Farming, published by 
Dearborn Motors, which also puts out 
Ford Times, a combined circulation of over 
3,000,000; Friends, published by Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, 1,500,000; 
People and Places, from the De Soto 
Division of GM, 1,100,000; Buick, still 
another General Motors magazine, over 
1,000,000; Hometown, the Rexall maga- 
zine, 1,100,000; Chrysler Events, Chrysler 
Corp., over 1,000,000; The Job-Rater, pub- 
lished by the Dodge Division of Chrysler 
for 1,500,000 truck users. 

Here is an example of the detailed list- 
ing each magazine in Nation’s Leading 
House Magazines receives: 

Gisholt Machine Co., Madison 10, Wisc. “Gus 
of Gisholt,” Editor; Emil F. Wagner. Bi-monthly, 
8 page, offset, circulation 12,000 to customers. 
“I will pay not less than $100 for any short 
story I use, not less than $200 for any article 
(interested in solid, short historical and archaeo- 
logical articles). I do my own copy, rough lay- 
out, cartoon gags, ad copy.” Well-known pub- 
lication, shows excellent planning, writing, editing. 
Clean layout, good art. Interesting subject 
matter. 

When no outside material is used the 


listing says so. Anyone who would like to 
buy a copy of Nation’s Leading House 
Magazines may do so by sending to Gebbie 
Press, 19 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
The cost is $19.95; available in many 
libraries. 
Late Cartoon News 

True (Fawcett), 67 West 44th St., New 
York 36, New York. Ed Fleming has left 
as cartoon editor and replacing him, after 
an absence of 11 years, is Will Lieberson. 
Lieberson has a brand-new policy to re- 
port and lots of good news for cartoonists. 

He says: “The first thing I’m going to 


PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How To Create 1000 Gags A Year by Jack Markow, Dan 

Koerner and Harry Lampert. This. best seller among gag- 

writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 

for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 

ON eS re 00 
Consultants C: 





$2. 

for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
SE, GED ov ccconcnesecceccecncuenenevces $2.00 
500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready 
made captions > with explanations of how to convett them into 
effective sales producing gags. .....-.....-sceceeeseeeere $2.00 

Send check or Money Order to: 


CARTOON CONSULT. 170 Broadway, W. ¥. 38, W. Y. 


Salte 205-D 

IT’S KING SIZE! Every issue 
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ed with NEWS— 
TOONS — SPECIAL 
KET TIP: 


FOR 
BUSINESS AND JUST 5.00 A YEAR. 3.00 SIX MONTHS. 
Direct from the heart of the por edienee cublishing 
industry. Send for free copy today. Enclose 6c postage. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


WE WANT CARTOONS! 
Girls, Cheesecake, General. Fast Action! 
Prompt Payment! Pleasant Rejection Slip! 
Humorama, Inc., Joker-Comedy-Jest! 














270 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
Books Novels Stories Poems 


Prompt, Reliable Service — Minor Corrections 
55c per |,000 words plus postage 
Ic per line for poems 
| carbon, extra first and last pages free 
EUGENIA BROOK 
1241 Boulder Crest Drive, S.E. Atlanta, Georgia 








INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN, WHERE to sell 

WHAT they want—WHO buys. Published - the Ist 

and 15th. Market list. 13 issues, $6.00, 26 issu 11.00, 

trial subscription $1.00. Sample se Pat Fulford, Editor. 
PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 


106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 


SCRIPT, NEWS & GAG WRITERS!!! 


Invest $3 in Brain Insurance! 
Don’t Beat Out Your Brains. Buy 
CREAM OF WIT 
WORLD'S ONLY GAG & WIT Abridged DICTIONARY 
6,000 CLASSIFIED GAGS & PUNS 


— From A to Z—~ 
Shakes to Shenanigan 
Joe Miller to Johannesburg 
Classified — Alphabetized 
At Your Fingertips for Instant Reference 
"Tis a wise Kidder who knows his Own Kids 
Don't try to be the Greatest Schmo on Earth 
ORDER THIS BRAIN SAVER NOW 
fi 


WILLIAM TELL 
American Bidg. — Sebring, Florida 
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do is send back the more than 500 batches 
of cartoons on my desk. I will make a fresh 
start by getting rid of most of the stuff 
now on hand. We will no longer consider 
the work of beginners who have not ap- 
peared in at least one major magazine. 

“I plan to get much more variety into 
the cartoon selection for True and will try 
to avoid publishing more than one cartoon 
by the same artist in the same issue. I am 
going to send out the call to cartoonists 
who have long been missing from our pages 
and whose work we like. 

“True will be a major market in every 
sense of the word. We plan to raise the 
base rate from $50 to $75, which then 
goes up to $100, our top rate. Four-panel 
spreads will start at $100 and we need 
them now. Male-slant gags, not the strictly 
girly type, are wanted. 

“We also want written humcr pieces of 
from 100 to 200 words, These should be 
anecdotes with a basis of truth, not one 
and two-line gags stretched out to fit the 
word length. We will pay $50 for these. 

“Starting next month, I am planning to 
look once a week so that we can get a 








good cartoon selection. Send written stuff 
through the mail. Pay is on acceptance.” 


Pocket Magazines, Inc., 1140 Broadway, 
New York 1, N.Y. Editor Norman Lob- 
senz writes: “Pocket Magazines, Inc., 
which published Tempo which succeeded 
Quick, is planning a second publication. 
This second magazine, also pocket-size, is 
as yet untitled, but it will be a monthly 
man’s magazine—with emphasis on sports, 
adventure, jobs, entertainment, travel, etc. 


“We'd like to run, each month, about a 
half dozen cartoons, with at least one a 
full-pager. Right now we can only pay 
about $20 for a half page cartoon and $40 
for a full-pager. If the magazine develops, 
our rates will be increased accordingly. 
We're interested in the same type of humor 
that other men’s books run and we have no 
bars against reprints from non-U.S. pub- 
lications. 

“All submissions will be dealt with care- 
fully and promptly. Since our plans call 
for an October on sale, we are ready to 
look at material now. Send batches to 
Mickey Greenman, who will be editing the 









were recommended by editors. 


ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| am extending my list and will once more work with promising new writers, in 
addition to professional writers. Many of my "name" writers | am regularly selling 
today came to me originally as beginners as a result of previous advertising; others 


In more than twenty years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 























words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the magazines in the pulp field. 

IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


commission basis. 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $5.00 on each manuscript up to 5,000 words. Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 
made several sales for you. 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 


FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jessup Avenue New York City 
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new publication, at the above address.” 

Victorian Magazine, Lackawanna 18, New 
York. Editor Robert Doran uses four to 
five gags a month, paying $10 and $15, on 
acceptance. General type. Also uses written 
humor pieces from 100 to 200 words, at 2c 
to 5c a word. Inked roughs bought here. 

Associated Press, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 22, N. Y. Ed Fleming, formerly 
of True, has been appointed comics editor 
here and is actively in the market for good 
strips. These can be on any subject or any 
type, but dailies are preferred to Sunday 
pages. Gag panels will also be considered 
but they have to be exceptional. Some of 
AP’s strips now running are “Oakey 
Doakes,” “Scorchy Smith,” “Patsy in Holly- 
wood,” “Buckley” (a pantomime), “Modest 
Maidens,” and “Sport Slants.” A one-year 
contract with a minimum of $150 a week is 
the rule here. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 208 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Editor R. E. 
Bradstrum reports that he is overstocked 
until the middle of December; $35, on ac- 
ceptance, when he buys again. 








OVER $3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS LAST YEAR — 


$25,000 from Pillsbury 

$20,000 from General Mills 

$10,000 from Sealtest 

$10,000 from Rinso 

$10,000 from Surf 

$ 5,000 from Armour 

$ 5,000 from Ticonderoga 

Royalties from 44 Oil Wells 

12 Pontiacs from Pure Oil 
Win your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! Learn 
the Secrets of Winning from the Contest School 
written up in COLLIER'S and TIME, Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the newest "SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — Bring- 
ing you the finest winning help for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











SHORTHAND 














120 WORDS PER MINUTE 









WEEKS 











Classroom Instruction In 
over 400 Cities in U. S., 
Canada, Cuba & Hawaii 
(R) (Consult local directory] 





Typing Aveilable 








ONLY SPEEDWRITING can qualify you at 
home or through classroom instruction for 
a well-paid position in 6 weeks! Because it's 
an ABC Shorthand—has no symbols, re- 
quires no machines—with Speedwriting you 
start taking dictation the very first day! 
Most accurate and dependable. 


EARN $10 TO $15 MORE PER WEEK 


Don't let a sad experience with symbol 
shorthand keep you from a better job and 
more pay. Don't worry about being too 
oung or too old. Over 200,000 graduates 
= proved that the ABC Speedwriting 


SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING 


Dept. 6710-3, 55 West 42nd St., New 


Shorthand is the easiest, quickest way to 
qualify. 

120 Words Per Minute—50% above Civil 
Service requirements! Typing available. 
Speedwriters in Top Positions everywhere— 
in Civil Service and leading business firms. 


FREE 


Werle TODAY for 





booklet SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, Dept. oe 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


details— ae send me without obligation or expense 
klet with full information about 


which gives full 
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York 36, N. Y. 
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By Leo Shull 
ON OUR VACATION we met a_ successful 
playwright. Twenty years ago he wrote a 
play. Today he still gets $100 a week in 
royalties since that play is performed con- 
tinually in amateur stock. 

It was not much of a play. In fact, it 
failed on the road and closed. Then a 
clever producer bought it, re-directed and 
re-cast it, and brought it into New York. 
Within a few months there were duplicate 
companies playing other cities. The show 
ran for several years. Recently it was again 
revived on Broadway, but the casting was 
poor and the show survived only a few 
weeks. 

That play got the author a Hollywood 
contract and he worked in films for many 
years at large salaries. 

When we met him last month, he had 
become a sun-follower. In the fall and 
winter he lives in New York in a duplex 
apartment, then goes to Florida or to 
Mexico. In the summer he goes to the 
seashore. He and his wife, a young author 
herself, have a station wagon and they 
wander where fancy directs. 

For some reason, this playwright has 
never had another Broadway hit, although 
he has written at least 20 more plays. That 
doesn’t matter. The point is that his dili- 
gence won him a permanent annuity, $100 
a week, plus fame. This is the reward that 
makes the early struggles of a playwright 
worthwhile. If Tennessee Williams or Moss 
Hart or Arthur Miller never writes another 
play, his economic problems are still 
solved. The play mentioned above has 
earned a quarter million dollars for the 
author to date. 
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He told us that his plays begin with 


characters. He is always nosing about look- 


ing for interesting people. He talks at. 


length with doormen, grocers and business 
people. He lives in our neighborhood, has 
been here only one year. We have been 
here for six, but he astonished us with his 
tales of goings-on in the neighborhood. 
Like Somerset Maugham, he has a note- 
book and records the details of person- 
alities. Soon he begins to knead these 
personalities into actions and situations. 
The best plays are born that way. 

We asked this playwright how much he 
figures Moss Hart made on the play You 
Can’t Take It With You. About a half 
million dollars, was the answer. The play 
would have earned more, with stock pro- 
ductions, but the cast requires difficult 
types, like dancers and comedians, and is 
also quite large. Little theatre and ama- 
teur stock companies did not do that play 
as often as they would a small-cast show 
like The Moon Is Blue. 

Plays are very valuable to their creators 
and to the producers who stage them. The 
year or two of work you put into a play is 
well rewarded if you have wrought well. 


* * * 


Theatrical reporters predict that the 
new season on Broadway will be a fat one. 
Production of stage shows is at a peak. 
Although only two shows opened in Sep- 
tember last year, this year had 10 shows 
premiering in September. 

Television has murdered the film indus- 
try. The head of Republic Pictures stated 
that of the 18,000 movie houses more than 
a third have had to close. Yet TV has not 
affected the stage. Ticket prices have ad- 
vanced, more shows are being produced, 
and more theatres are being acquired from 
radio and television networks. 

As a matter of fact, the cost of produc- 
ing a show has decreased. During the war 
it was at an all-time high. Now costs have 
gone down from 10% to 20%. 

Another fact may increase theatre at- 
tendance. New York has passed a law per- 
mitting the selling of drinks inside a 
theatre. Smoking will also be permitted. 
These attractions will add a party aura 











to play-going and we expect even greater 
attendance. 
* * * 

Two young producers have joined forces 
and opened a new office. Robert Joseph, 
who produced King Lear and other classics, 
has teamed with Jay Julian, who is the 
husband of star Julie Harris. Their new 
office is at 200 W. 57th St., New York. 

Blackfriars, a little theatre group which 
produces original plays by unknown auth- 
ors, is swinging into its 13th season. This 
group has produced 36 plays, and while it 
is allied with Catholic organizations most 
of these plays have been non-religious. The 
group’s work is of a high calibre; they get 
professional actors and have several top- 
notch directors. 316 W. 57th St. 

Another small theatre group, newly or- 
ganized, calls itself the Green Room Studio, 
at 145 Bleecker St. Henry Calvert is in 
charge. At this writing he is assembling 
actors and technicians. 

We have written many times of Originals 
Only, a small theatrical group that has 
been operating for five years or more. 
Address is 100 Seventh Ave., South. Tom 
Hill is the head. Actors and technicians 
participate voluntarily and there is no 
admission charge for patrons; the hat is 
passed at intermission. Authors submit their 
scripts and, although no royalty is paid, 
there is some kind of arrangement, de- 
pending on the merit of the script. 


Eastman Boomer, 113 W. 57th St., and 
Arthur Klein, 226 W. 44th St., are a new 
theatrical combination. Klein has been in 
the theatre for more than 40 years and at 
one time was a manager for the Shuberts. 
He teamed with Boomer to produce a 
one-woman stage showing of Anna Russell 
last month. (Miss Russell is a comedienne.) 

Another new combination: Irving Caesar, 
Jack Kirkland and Harry Oshrin, 1619 
Broadway. Kirkland wrote the stage play 
Tobacco Road; Caesar is the song writer. 

Oscar Lerman and Martin Cohen, 147 
W. 42nd St., are a new team. They will 
produce an all-Negro musical sometime 
this season. 

Edward Ludlum and L. Bayne Stanton, 
c/o 50 Central Park West. Ludlum is a 





SELLize 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Yes, sellize your scripts with edit- 
ing that helps convert them into 
sales! Your stories, articles thor- 
oughly edited, plus capsule 
@ critique. Improve your technique 
by analyzing and studying the 
blue-penciling. $1 per 1000 
words, plus postage. Sellize! .. . 


FREDERICK BORDEN 
221 East 78 Street, New York 21, N. Y. 








Practical Playwrighting 
teaches a new and easy way to create stage, 
radio and television scripts. 

Free Details 
MARJORIE FREER * BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 








FREE CARBON COPY 


Extra first and last pages of your script. 
Spelling and grammar corrected. 
60c per thousand words, flat rate. 


BETTY KLEES 
5021 Quincy Street Chicago 44, Illinois 











New Training Method 
makes SELLING 
EASIER ... MORE SURE 


You are shown how to develop fully the ability 
your aptitude indicates. You write more easily, 
joyously, in the full confidence that you are 
becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, dreams 
and emotions serve you as a writer. It is no won- 
der that students of THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER are selling stories, articles and 
poems to all types of magazines. Let us tell you 
how to express yourself with individuality, with 
freshness and charm...the qualities editors want. 
Fill in the coupon below and learn 
FREE how you may try this wonderful new 
method without charge. 





SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin, Denver 6, Colo. 


Please send booklet as promised in Writer's Digest. 














IF YOU HAVE FAITH 


in your book (or other manuscript) yet it has 
failed to sell, very likely it needs a new editorial 
approach, polishing or revision. 

Send it to me now for a thorough working 
over. For only $1.00 per 1,000 words it will be 
given a careful professional editing. When it is 
ready to sell, | will market it through my own 
literary agency at no extra cost. At time of sale, 
the fee is refunded to you, and | then take my 
regular 10% commission. 

Let’s give your writing the help it needs to sell. 


LAMBERT WILSON 
Lambert Wilson Literary Agency 
130 East 37th Street New York 16, N. Y. 











LYRICS TURNED INTO SONGS 


FREE EXAMINATION AND EXPERT CRITICISM 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Minor corrections. Bond paper. Carbon copy. 50c per 
1,000 words. Book lengths 40c per 1,000 words. Poetry 
Ic per line. 








IRENE BARBER 
480 Audubon Street New Orleans, Louisiana 


WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
ae. let’s you in on how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 

















14 It's New! IT'S THE “WRITE” WAY! Br} 


14 The Numerical Writing Courses eliminate all grueling 49 
14 ¢xetcises. Each lesson stresses a distinct story phase. 49 
14 ch fi t is a plete story o yar own. 39 
YOU are taught how to make salable what YOU have 
14 written by applying proven methods to your own 
14 individual style. Limited agency service. br 
0 


14 THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES 10 


“Where Words Are Built Into Profits’ 10 
14 3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colorado 10 








Five of her clients had their first books 
published within a twelve-month period. 


Write for details of her services today 


ADELE M. RIES 
Juvenile Fiction Writing Coach— 
Periodical and Book Length 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 














young and talented director. The other 
partner is a new name in our book. 

Huntington Hartford, 18 W. 48th St. 
This gentleman is heir to the A & P Gro- 
cery fortune and is involved in many 
theatrical enterprises, one of them a famous 
model agency. It’s surprising he hasn’t 
found a play to his taste. 

Harrison Lewis, 113 W. 57th St. He is 
an instructor in acting and for many years 
has had his eye on producing a show. 

* * * 

Speaking to a playwright the other day, 
we asked him what advice he could give 
to a new playwright who lived far from the 
New York market, in Nebraska say. 

He replied that the only way to learn 
how to write plays is to write plays. Also, 
read as many plays as you can and see a 
lot of plays. He does not believe that books 
on technique help (we disagree). 

He began by writing special material for 
acts and nightclubs, then contributed skits 
to musical revues. We are talking about 
Allen Boretz, who wrote Room Service. 
He began writing in 1931 and by 1935 he 
had three plays under option. In 1936 his 
first play was produced and was a failure, 
but after that he caught on. Thus, about 
five years elapsed between his playwriting 
start and success. 

He believes that every script gets a 
“hearing” in New York, is read by at least 
one person. The best way to launch your- 
self, he said, is to send your play to an 
accredited and reputable agent. Every 
agent actually reads scripts. Of course, 
since a good reader can tell whether a play 
has something after the first 10 pages, your 
play may not be read to the end. 

In conclusion, plays are valuable proper- 
ties. Every producer in New York, and 
there are hundreds, is in quest of a “good” 
play. No one lightly tosses a play around 
once he has indicated interest in reading it. 





SELL YOUR CONFESSION STORIES 


Can you write an interesting personal letter? Then I can show you how to write salable confession stories. My own and clients’ 
sales are proof of my system. Story rates: 1.00 per 1000 words. Write for details! Classes now available for local writers. 


8117 Goodland Ave. 
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DOROTHY COLLETT 


North Hollywood, Calif. 
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Best Catholic Markets 
(Continued from page 25) 


Articles, 800-1000 words, should be par- 
ticularly pertinent to children in junior 
high grades. Better query first. $75 and up 
for short stories; serials, $150-$350, on 
acceptance. 


Additional Market Listings 

Catholic Press Directory, C.P.A. National 
Headquarters, 150 E. 39th St., New York 
16, N.Y. Inquire about price — special 
rate for members. This Directory is issued 
to promote advertising in Catholic news- 
papers and magazines. 

The National Catholic Almanac for 
1953, St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson 
3, N. J. Current reference book on “things 
Catholic.” Includes a market guide to 
Catholic periodicals. $2.50. 





Ten Percenter 
After all is done and said, 
By the sweat of my brow he 

earns his bread. 


Clara Redmond 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections, All work proofread. 50c per thousand 
words; manuscripts over 10,000 words, 15c per page; 
poetry Ic per line, plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 








TRY AND GET IT PUBLISHED 


Charis Miley’s newest book—a daring expose of the “‘lit- 
erary leeches” who brazenly try to compete with bona fide, 
legitimate reviewers, consultants, editors and publishers. 
ire ag with humorous di ingly illus- 
trated. Miley keeps the reader in light spirit while warning 
him of the slick snares that t his path on the road to 


publication. $2.00 post paid 


THE NEPTUNE COMPANY 
210 Fifth Avenue — New York 10, N. Y. 











Fine-quality, raised-letter, printed 


BUSINESS CARDS 
soo fer 6 1000 for only $7 


With your name, address, phone, etc. Two weeks 


delivery. Postpaid. Specify blue or black ink. With or 
without 1953-1954 calendar on back at no extra charge. 


Ad-Prep Co., 178 S. Woodward, Birmingham, Mich., Dept. M5 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 


230 E. Ninth St. Apt. 210 Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tel.: Li 7027 











penny! 


IS IT WORTH THE RISK? 


You don’t need a literary adviser to help you become a selling writer. You can do it by 
using hit-or-miss methods. Some writers work hard and finally make the grade, without assist- 
ance from anyone. But for every one that does, many hundreds fail in their ambitious attempts 
to succeed without proper guidance. Is it worth the risk? Isn’t it foolish to waste years of time 
and effort—and possibly the loss of a writing career—trying to succeed without competent help? 

I have been guiding aspiring writers for some seventeen years, and the results have been 
gratifying. Writers, with whose books I’ve dealt, are now selling their manuscripts to virtually 
all the magazines and book publishers. And some have had their books and stories screened. 
This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit each individual’s needs 
instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited group, or it won’t cost you a 


If your efforts to establish yourself in the writing field have met with discouraging results; 
if you are willing to work along carefully planned lines, write for my pamphlet which gives 
details of this unique offer. It is FREE, and puts you under no obligation. 





will become salable. 


“Exceptionally stimulati 





DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 


A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untap 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscripts 


“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,”’ says the author of a dozen published books. 
fh and helpful . . . Wish I had it years ago,’”’ says author of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method 
To make this training program accessible to all wri 





ters, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 





MALIBU 








GEORGE KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries, ‘ 

e rate for ‘“‘Personals’’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for November issue must 
reach us by October 1. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY TO ENHANCE YOUR 
PRESENT INCOME! Publishers’ Representative 
wants earnest men and women to contact business 
and Professional accounts with essential Journals 
needed in their trade. Pleasant dignified work, 
offers oportunities for pprofitable interviews. Our 
commissions are tops in the industry. Sincere rep- 
resentatives are now earning $100.00 weekly and 
over. Please do not answer unless you are seeking 
immediate employment. In first letter, tell us about 
yourself. Will you devote your entire time or work 
only on part time basis. Could you travel? Do you 
have a car? No investment or experience needed, 
only a strong will for work and to earn money. 
Honesty and integrity absolutely essential. THE 
WHITMAN PLAN INC. P. O. Box 371, New 
Orleans 9, La. 


WINTER IN ARIZONA! Cottages and trailers for 
rent $50 month and up. Trailer space for your 
trailer $20 month. Clean, quiet, ideal location for 
working writers. In city, near shopping and trans- 
portation. Good libraries. Companionship other 
writers. For reservations write Sunnyside Ranch, 
4204 N. 9th Street, Phoenix. 


“X-RAY MIND.” Dangerous wer over others. 
(Krishnara course.) Inquire. Send dime. Krishnar 
Institute, 1912 Lincoln-Park-West, W-10, Chicago 


“USED BOOK BARGAINS. We buy and sell. List 
10c, (refundable). Kluge Bookshop, 719 E. 92 St., 
Cleveland 8, Ohio. 


“RUBBER STAMP with your name and adress as- 
sures neatness, accuracy on manuscripts, envel- 
opes. Looks exactly like typewriting. $1.50, post- 
paid. Solostamps, 3444 Crane Way, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia.” 


HAVE YOU TRIED MAGIC? Some problems respond 
only to hard work; others yield to simple strata- 
gems. Self-hypnosis can bring seemingly magic 
results re insomnia, work habits, dieting, shyness. 
“Three Methods of Autohypnosis” gives full details 
of principal modern techniques. Just $1. Frobisher, 
W-2, Box 94, Detroit 21, Michigan. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn bi 
Money! Learn secrets. Help fill the huge demand. 
Amazing Opportunity, Free Plan. Tropicals, 1008-J 
Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 15. 


$10 A WEEK wang poems. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. arles Olive, Wilmar, Minn. 
BUILD-IT-YOURSELF AUTHORS —Send for free 
writer’s kit on building with hardboard. Ideas for 
hundreds of projects. Free l on ¢ ical 
roblems and other personal services on request. 
ublic Relations Department, Masonite Corpora- 
tion, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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FREE—Professional publications list every writer 


should have. Cenacle, 1344 Idaho, San Jose, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS—List of 65 Legitimate Music Pub- 
lishers, 25c. 100 Record Companies, 25c. Writer’s 
Service, Box 37, Hartford 1, Conn. 


TROUBLED with Hernia? One dollar gives u in- 
formation where and how to get relief. IVU, 912, 
Lawton, Okla. 


“THE GASPARILLA STORY!” Detailed life and 
loves of Jose Gaspar, greatest Pirate in Spanish- 
Florida History. For adults only. Privately printed. 
Illustrated. 3500 copies sold on Florida newsstands. 
By first class mail, $1.00. Jack Beater, Publisher. 
Fort Meyers, Florida. 


REGARDLESS of religious beliefs, more rational 
thinking is required in writing fiction than any- 
one realizes. Poe introduced ratiocination with his 
dectective tales, but a good racione is just as 
important in writing any fiction. Read the fasci- 
nating Rhythm In Writing, 1.00. R. N. RISSER, 30 
W. Bayaud Ave., Denver, Colo. 


TO STORY AND SCRIPT WRITERS: I have hun- 
dreds of Wild West novels—Buffalo Bill, Diamond 
Dick, Jesse James—( 1850-1920). One to three dol- 
lars each. Jesse Goostree, 1020 Woodmont Blvd., 
Nashville, Tenn. 




















PLOTTING MADE EASY! Get my “Seven ways to 
plot.” No more plotting worries. $1.00 K. Rees, 
23 Homewood Ave., Toronto, Canada. 





EARN money at home! Thousands do “Home Worker 
Magazine”’ tells how. mple, 25c. Sizemore, Box 
29, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill. 


HOW TO TURN HUMOR into cash, details $1.00. 
Lew Fleming, Box 142, Menlo Park, Calif. 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
115 N. 23rd St., Camp Hill, Pa. 


GOOD RUBBER STAMPS, three lines, $1. Morey’s, 
Box 94, Redwood City 4, Calif. 


FLORIDA OPPORTUNITIES! Hundreds of jobs, 
businesses, farms, groves, homes. Free details! 
Florida Opportunity ulletin, Box 456-N 4, Coco- 
nut Grove, Miami 33, Florida. 


LETTERS REMAILED immediately from Washing. 
ton, D. C., 25c. Secretarial Services $1.00. Confi- 
dential. eanor Werner, 6410 Stoneham Road, 
Bethesda, Maryland. 




















NEED COPY—both fiction and non-fiction to 2500 
words—slanted toward inter-city truck owner- 
operators. Maximum one cent a word, $3 for 
photos. Truckers’ Dispatch, P. O. Box 915, Cin- 
cinnati 1, Ohio. 


“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MaA- 
TERIAL,” Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio includes 
Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, 

odel Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement 
Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refund- 
able). While they last, gft copy of “175 Idea- 
Sources for Newspaper Features” included with 
Folio. American Features Syndicate, Desk 196, 
1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minnesota. 


LEARN COMEDY WRITING. Sample lesson, 15c. 
Frankel, 4903 W Adams, Chicago 44. 


BACHELOR’S LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Wanted: in- 
telligent, literate, articulate young men who are 
against compulsory military training. Join us and 
help organize our fight against encroachments on 
freedoms. Our League stands for: improving legal 
status of U. S. male; international army to elimi- 
mate draft; abolishing capital punishment; reform 
of army courts-martial system; other measures. 
No dues. Write describing self, interests, sugges- 
tions for BLA program. NOT limmited to nee 
men, Stamped, self-addressed envelope, please. x 
649, Greenville, Pa. 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME—$3 to $10 hourly, in 
Research Work. Send stamped, addressed envelope. 
Sterling, Dept. W-1, Great Neck, N. Y. 





DIETERS: Revolutionary ypaetiereey safely elimi- 
nates fat permanently. Total investment, $1.00. 
Box 753, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


POETS: Descriptons of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS, Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., sent 
on receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


GOOD ART SELLS AND TELLS STORIES. Artist 
can provide Submittal or Finished Art for limited 
number of writers. For estimate, write me in detail 
regarding your requirements. H. Printup, 855A 
Seventh, Santa Monica, California. 


FLAGSTONE GABLES in the Ozarks, surrounded by 
60,000 acres of lakes. Ideal for dude ranch, writers 
club, boy or girl scout camp. 23 rooms large club 
rooms, 2 dwellings, barns boathouses, 32 acres in 
grounds. $40,000 terms. Graven, Spavinaw, Okla. 


CONTESTERS—Win easier, oftener. Get Rhodes’ 
famous “1001 Names for Pets” and 350 More 
Names for Pets”—both, in clear-type Mimeo 
Edition, only $1.10. Nothing like it. Address 
Cameo Publications, Box 542, Tujunga, California. 

















LETTERS REMAILED from fabulous Las Vegas— 
se. — Clark, 305 Tonopah Highway, Las Vegas, 
evada. 


INNER PEACE, EMOTIONAL JOY, NATURAL 
HAPPINESS can be yours for real writing suc- 
cess. You can’t be without a copy of “Chinese 
Know-How.” It gives you the unbelievable but 
workable technique developed by the Ancients. 
Send $1.00. Institute of Functional Research, 
Box 4866-A, Washington 8, D. C. 


“LET’S LIVE IN MEXICO,” cloth-bound edition, 
$2.00 postpaid. Free descriptive circular on re- 
quest. International Publications, Box 789, Har- 
lingen, Texas. 











Let us write your POETRY! 25c per line. Maximum 
16 lines or series of 16. K. Rees, 23 Homewood 
Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York li- 
braries (English and foreign languages accurately, 
comprehensively done). PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE; 
expert, reliable indexing, proof-reading, copy edit- 
ing. Reasonable rates; reliable, prompt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 41 Grove 
Street, New York 14, N a 








STUCK? SELF-HYPNOSIS eliminates Writer's Block; 
stimulates production, increasing sales. Instruc- 
tions, $1.00. Hypnocollege, Box 753-A, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


GHOST WRITER—English teacher, experienced. 
Speeches (any occasion). Themes, Revisions, Re- 
search; reasonable. Ethelle Phillips, Public Speech 
Writer, Buffalo, Okla. 


THE QUICKEST WAY TO WRITE FOR PAY. Hit 
the filler item market. 240 markets—120 described 
in detail. 75c. M. B. Gee, Box 125, Wilmette, Ill. 


LETTER WRITING SERVICE. Love, humorous, busi- 
ness, general. Free details. Box 3469 Miami, Fla. 


“SHARE MY KNOWLEDGE of the Bible with you. 
Any question answered. Full discussions. $1.00. 
Honard Simmon, Box 282, Fort Wayne, ndiana. 


HELP WANTED? Over 100 Juvenile Markets and 
rates—50c; How To Submit Cartoon Rough 
Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


MIAMI—Author’s Background information: Histor- 
ical, Social, Economical, Geographical, etc. Greater 
Miami Information Secnwes Service, 2301 SW 
82nd Avenue, Miami, Florida. 


JUVENILES—12,000 words on markets and experi- 
ences by selling writer; story analysis; 209 story, 
book markets. 75c. Richard Elam, 828 Woodlawn, 
Dallas, Texas. 


























LETTERS REMAILED. Canadian postmark. Com- 
pletely confidential. 25c each. K. Rees, 23 Home- 
wood Ave., Toronto, Canada. 





EARN EXTRA MONEY taking snapshots. Results or 
refund. Free details. Warco’s suite—2689 Coolidge 
Ave., Oakland 1, Calif. 





SUMMER THEATER on the ocean offers winter ac- 
commodations. Rooms with bath $10 wkly. Meals 
reasonable. Ideal for writers. Write Theater-Go- 
Round, Virginia Beach, Va. 





ARTISTS, ARTISANS AND HOBBYISTS. Oceans of 
space for muralettes and sensational art profits. 
Fascination fad. No competition. Instruction folio 
$2. Bruns, Box 630, Marvista 87, California. 





INVESTIGATION AND RESEARCH SPECIALISTS 
in all fields for more than 30 years. Material and 
photographs: Arizona Dude Ranches, Indians, Des- 
ert, inin Cattle, Agriculture. State require- 
ments, Technical Research Bureau, Kempner Bidg., 
32 West Jefferson, Phoenix, Arizona. 





IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 
18, Wisconsin. 


“CALIFORNIA POSTMARK, utmost secrecy. Letters 
remailed, or Hollywood Post card with your mes- 
sage $1.00. Robert Sorrells, 144942 Orange Ave., 
Long Beach 13, Calif. 


YOU’LL THINK YOU’RE DREAMING! Every shave 
will be a miracle! Science finally knows the an- 
swer to painless, haan leasurable shaving. 
Whether you use blade or deae shaver you'll 
delight at this incredible discovery! Mail $1.00 
today for your copy of “Secret of Shaving the 
Scientific Way.” Institute of Functional Research, 
Box 4866-A, Washington 8, D. C. 


WRITERS—Here’s how to hit the Mail Order mar 
ket. Why aim for a ah market when an easy 
one is available? Particu hq free. Robert Connor, 
Box 1373, Clarksburg, W. V. 








LETTERS REMAILED 25c EACH. Canadian post- 
mark, confidential. Derrick Jameson, 23 Homewood 
Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


RARE VIOLIN COLLECTION for sale. Instruments 
over 200 years old. P. O. Drawer 829, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 


GAGWRITERS, CARTOONISTS, write for FREE 
sample copy Cartoonists’ Market Letter. Lew Card, 
513 College Circle, LaHabra, Calif. 


STOPPEROOS! They save retyping whole pages. No 
more running too low on the page. Just attach a 
Stopperoo wherever you wish to stop and forget 
bottom margins. Not a mechanical device. Send 25c¢ 
for 8 samples. Money-back guarantee. Stopperoos: 
Box 289, Claremont, California. 


101 WAYS TO BE YOUR OWN BOSS—Full of suc- 
cess stories and practical advice. Only $2 in hard 
cover, deluxe edition. If not completely satisfied 
return in 5 days for full refund. Housewife Publi- 
cations, Inc., Rome, New York. 














ARE YOU WORRIED, despondent, need money? 
Take hope! There is a solution for every problem, 
I have helped many. Write a ly. telling 
me YOUR problem. Inclose a $5 b It may be 
the most profitable investment you aatie made. A. 
A. Meacham, Public Relations Counsellor, Box 217, 
Twentynine Palms, Calif. 


RESEARCH SERVICE, Newspaper rewrite onplaiped, 
articles. All subjects, Abridged $3.00. Mrs. W. C. 
King, Platina, Calif. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
——2 discussed and illustrated $1.00. Also 
_” 50c, Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 

vil Penna 











“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexinton, New York City. 
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—STUDY— 
WITH THOSE WHO DO! 


Writing for Publication: A full year’s 
course written and taught by writers 
whose books are steady sellers, whose 
stories, features are being written and 
sold NOW. We do not believe there 
is a better course in existence, and 
instruction is PERSONAL, given by 
writers who write and sell. 


T-V Writing: A complete, tested written 
and taught by Eric Heath, master 
craftsman and teacher, who personally 
handles your papers. 


Plain English: A course that has stood 
the test of 5000 students. Letters com- 
ing in express amazement at the serv- 
ice students get. 


Ask for information on course that interests 
YOU. Personal attention from those who DO 
and LIVE what they teach. 


The Home Correspondence School, Inc. 


Established 1897 


Springfield, Missouri 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Accurate, neat, fast, dependable work, on 20-lb. bond 
Re , one carbon and additional first and last sheets. 

inor corrections. Mailed flat. 60c per 1000 words, 
plus return postage. 


T/Sgt. ged J. TROTTS 


AF36 215 548 
Hq Sq Sec 3345th T T Wo Chanute AFB, Illinois 








MORE ARTICLE SALES! ($150 for 3,000 words to LIFE- 
TIME LIVING) also for same author: ETUDE, NATURE, 
POPULAR MECHANICS (éc a word). | SELL ALL TYPES. 
Also short shorts, stories, books, etc. 


Reading fee: $1 per 1,000, to 3,000; 
50c per 1,000 thereafter. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermillion Danville, Ill. 








CALIFORNIA TYPIST 


"Serving the Southwest"’ 


Prompt, neat and dependable. Extra first page and one 
carbon free. Minor corrections. Return postage please. 
S0c per 1000 words 


LaRENE PROWSE 


911 So. Weymouth San Pedro, Calif. 
TErminal 3-9474 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
Liye MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed geting of educators, recommended by editors of 
national ma magazine geod by thousands of successful writers. 
Let the = @enie furni ju with countless dramatic plots 


for the now in demand. Write what the tors 
Ce Get R “share of the editors’ checks. Send today 
for free Goserigtive literature. 


J. ©. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. D Glendale, Calif. 
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WANT SOMETHING to write about? Try our com- 


pletely plotted 500-word story outlines. $1.25 each. 
for $5.00. Name your field. D. Jameson, 23 
Homewood Ave., Toronto, Canada. 





WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and pms 4 


sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in , & 
this magazine, page 57. Natalie Newell, Ost- 
writer. 





et yes. MONEY-SAVING, HOW-TO-DO.- 


KS. Free catalog. yaa Book Dividend 
Offer BREZANY COMP. NY, . O. Box 309, Dept. 
WD, Glendale 5, California. 


WRITE FOR THE profitable short short market! 


Over 100 9 paying markets. 50c. D. Jameson, 23 
Homewood Ave., Toronto, Cana 


BEGINNING WRITERS: Get $1 to $20 checks daily 


writing simple children’s stories, articles, poetry 
in your spare time. Experience unnecessary. Our 
instructions reeal how. ag og free. W. Herman, 
7016 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 





FREE BOOK, “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 


Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific 44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


$100 WEEKLY from your eaeat Sure proof, 10c. 


Loeb, Cincinnati 36-F, Ohio 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 


postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
Kilpatrick, Skokie, 


MAKE BIG MONEY DRAWING CARTOONS! Our 


“Cartooning Self Taught” gives a the inside 
know how and gy step step. Many 
illustrations. Beautifully bound. Only $2. S. D. 
Sales Company, Box 10074W, Knoxville, Tenn. 





ALASKAN INFORMATION FOR WRITERS! Will 


verify facts, provide background details, etc. Rates 
= Spoeeanens, Writer’s Bureau, Box 578, Spenard, 
as 


LOOK! PART-TIME INCOME OR CAREER requires 


your immediate consideration. Articles, cartoons, 
short stories, comics, field sopertere hoto 
eogpere are members of AME CONTRI BU- 

S. Why not you? ly coy coin wae. 
ne COWD-609, West First, Los Angeles, 
alif 





What Is Talent? 
(Continued from page 15) 


it. I cannot halt this continual drench of 
impressions. I would not want to. It makes 
me feel alive, but I wish I could slow it 
down because it seems to be making life go 
by too fast. 


Now what does all this do for my writ- 


ing? I have just stopped and made a com- 
putation. I have spent at least twenty 
thousand hours at my trade. I have 
achieved freedom from conscious thought 
about “how” I am achieving an effect in 
my writing and am able to concentrate 
instead upon the effect achieved. And, as 
I think of effect, out of this hidden ware- 
house of awareness come all the unexpected 
phrasings that seem right to me, that feel 
right in the moment of putting them down, 
that read right when I read them later. 
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And because they have come from this 
private warehouse, they are definitely and 
indisputably mine and reflect my own re- 
lationship to my environment — not an 
average relationship. When everything is 
going right, the words will dance. 

Believe me, it can go very wrong. There 
are days when I am dulled. When nothing 
comes but tritenesses. A full week and at 
the end of it I must tear up everything 
because it is dull and awful. But I know 
that through awareness I am constantly 
replenishing myself, and soon things will 
flow again, the arrangements will be felici- 
tous, the well will be full. 


Ben, this is the thing you do not have. 
And without it, I am afraid that you will 
hurl yourself too often and too desperately 
against an unyielding wall. You are sober 
and logical and intelligent. But there are 
no fantasies and excitements in your mind. 
You accept the somber relationships you 
see. You look out of your eyes at a grey 
and blurred world. I cannot tell you how to 
create awareness of all the flooding torrent 
of life around you. There is no logic or 
pattern to awareness. It is the logic of the 
self-mutilation of a Van Gogh. 

Can you truthfully say there is in you 
a compulsion to express yourself in a crea- 
tive field, Ben? I think, rather, you have 
sold yourself on the image of Ben as a 
successful and famous author. And, in your 
competitiveness, you think you can attain 
this end through application and deter- 
mination. I tell you regretfully, and with all 
humility, that you cannot. 


Sincerely, 
John D. MacDonald. 





I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE 
DETAILS. No obligation. 


Saunders Cummings Institute 


P. O. Box 17006, Studio M-17 
Los Angeles 17, Cal. 





TOP-NOTCH TYPING ! ! ! 


Editors commend my beautiful electric typing on fine 
oui bond. Minor corrections if uested. 50c per 
,000 words. Poetry, Ic per line. Includes one carbon 
copy. Experienced, expert, reliable. 1000 words free to 
new clients. Inquiries welcome. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 


Phone 8400 Waynesburg, Ohio 

















SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself. (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., C13 Chicago 47, Ill. 








REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Stories, Plays, Articles Marketed. 
Unestablished writers assisted. Typing service. 





Scripts for Stage, Screen, Television given special attention. 





5657 Sunset Boulevard 





CHARLES G. CHUPET 
LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


Phone: Hollywood 5-3949 


Hollywood 28, California 




































LET ME HELP YOU 


Strengthen Your Story 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


$1 per 1,000 words 
Special attention to plot, 
dialog and characterization. 


Novel Appraisals $5.00 
REWRITING, GHOSTING, EDITING, TYPING 


Very Reasonable Rates 


ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Ave. Bakersfield, California 



















HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscripts typed. 


0c thousand words. 
ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill eo aeraen, California 
hone TOPAZ 9-8285 


















EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 

7 WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman'’s New 1953 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how rite hum mor, qeven le Stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, hy C pl wit 150 mar- 
kets, also month of help to PiSéo wards of fillers if you 
order now. Other fiction courses and help available. Return 
this ad and $1 today to 


a. & SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, California. 

























Write JINGLES for that EXTRA Income 


The new JINGLE GUIDE & MARKET LIST can help you. 
he ‘‘Guide’’ is the “‘know-how’’; written by a writer- 
pectoreeer of many of the currently popular radio jingles. 
he “List” is the “‘know-what’’; lists over 50 major 
advertising agencies and their several hundred products. 
(Also the “‘know-who”’ to contact.) Complete—$1.00 and 


an absolute guarantee. 
THE DANLAN CO. Ridgefield 5, Conn. 




















WRITING FOR JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the fpeoxperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is cote possible to earn ue 
low cost of ad months’ instruction before it is finished. 

specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZ INES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 

WILL C. DERRY 


Director of Derry Course in Writing for the Juveniles 
40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 





















e HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


at large! rel to help with your writing—and selling 
—problems. I'll tell you if a script (screen, TV, maga- 
zine, novel) is salable, and if not how to revise it: $1 
per thousand words. Or I’ll do it over. Ask me about 
my kind of ghosting! 


DOROTHY DOYLE 


1129-25th St. Santa Monica, Calif. 





The Catholic Press 

(Continued from page 23) 
file in Sign on Aneurin Bevin, “Britain’s 
Number - One Socialist.” One on “The 
Mother of St. Augustine” in Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart. A series of short sketches 
in Information tied together by the fact that 
each of the converts profiled was converted 
because of the good example given by 
Catholics. A piece in Perpetual Help about 
“Saints and Vocations,” showing the trouble 
some famous saints had in choosing their 
vocations. Plus one in The Voice of St. 
Jude about Father Keller, “Press Agent for 
God.” 

Usually the profile attempts to evaluate 
the importance of a person and his work. 
So don’t pick for a subject a notorious Cath- 
olic, or a personality who is known to be 
anti-labor, anti-Negro, anti-Semitic, of du- 
bious political faith, etc. There are excep- 
tions to this rule, of course. Sign and Grail 
seem to thrive on the controversial person- 
ality article, but most Catholic magazines 
shy away from controversy. Some of the 
magazines say they want profiles of Catho- 
lics only, but most will accept pieces on 
non-controversial and morally acceptable 
political figures, industrialists, show business 
personalities, columnists, or just about any- 
one who might be the subject of a profile 
in a non-Catholic magazine. 

There is another type of profile which 
may appeal to you, the profile of a contem- 
porary Catholic group, clerical or lay. Take 
a profile in Perpetual Help on “Apostles 
Among the Laity,” about the work of vari- 
ous lay societies. One in Sign about a ma- 
ternity guild in San Francisco, which helps 
young people bear the financial burdens of 
having children. One in The Voice of St. 
Jude about an especially dynamic parish in 
Michigan. Plus a picture article in St. 
Joseph Magazine about the opening of a 
“Friendship House” on the West Coast, run 








WRITERS — NOTE THIS INVITATION FOR YOU! 


“We hope you will urge your clients to develop material for us, 


” 


an editor wrote me. My background: author, 15 years 


tadio ‘Story Editor’ (TV) Y.M.C.A. classes. Marketing analysis, editing up to 4,000 words, $3.00; longer stories, book 
appraisal $5.00; technique lessons, $4.00. Boston studio for personal interview and voice production study. 


39 Ocean Street 





ADELE BAILEY 


Squantum, Mass. 
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by laymen working among the down-and- 
outers. 

I myself did a piece for St. Anthony Mes- 
senger on a group of laymen who arrived 
in my town from Spain to form a new reli- 
gious community. The article played up 
the unusual aspects of the group, told its 
history, quoted some members, and included 
my observations at the local foundation. 
The piece ended with a pitch to the reader 
who might be interested in joining up. 


There is one caution you must observe in 
writing about religious groups. They have 
many authorities to answer to, and they 
can’t afford to allow any false or sensational 
impressions to come out in an article. In 
practice, this means that you must permit 
them to check your final draft before you 
send it out. In fact, most Catholic maga- 
zines will want an O.K. from the group 
profiled. Tell the editors your piece has 
been approved when you send it around. 

Religious material. Articles on religion 
are not overwhelmingly important in the 
general circulation magazines. Furthermore, 


articles dealing with theology or doctrine 
are usually assigned to priests or to laymen 
well versed in the Catholic religion. What 
the magazines do want are popular explana- 
tions of religion or religion applied to daily 
life. 


The veteran Catholic writer Anne Tan- 
sey, for example, does a monthly feature 
for Franciscan Message on the feast days 
of the Catholic Church. Dale Francis does 
a monthly story about famous converts for 
The Voice of St. Jude. Another prolific 
writer in the Catholic field, William Bue- 
chel, specializes in popular articles explain- 
ing Catholic life and customs. Not to men- 
tion Joe Breig, whose children’s provocative 
questions about religion have prompted 
hundreds of articles and a number of books. 


If you want to write about religion, you 
need an angle, a gimmick. You can’t leave 
out the substance, but you have to sugar- 
coat it, dress it up. Joe Breig, for example, 
often hangs his work on the questions his 
children ask him about religion. Dr. Clem- 
ent S. Mihanovich, head of the sociology 














being enthusiastic about it... . 


lf You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them. . . 
TRY P. C.! 


Once again, we’ve purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 12) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for 


. We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 
Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 




















along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way; from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—=step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is 
on material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time--P.C, in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier’s, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 
Short Stories, Super Sports, Galaxy, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many others. Now 
we're ready for a new group. 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 980 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, Ni. Y. 






































SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


e 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching. 
Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
""Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"' 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
""My Formula for Fiction-‘ 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“BYLINES & CHECKS” 
A newly published folder which centains much 
valuable advice for non-fiction writers, plus Tulf 
data on Ronald J. Cooke’s course in Non-fiction 
writing. Write for your copy now. 
THE NON-FICTION PRESS, P.O. BOX 1008, 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. iting, revising, rewriting, 
hosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.50. 


A A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


If Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your stories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy, 50 cents 

r 1000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Biair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 
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department of St. Louis University, mar- 
shals sociological facts to show how they 
back up the Catholic Church’s teachings. 
His “Marriage and Science” in the June, 
1952, Voice of St. Jude takes Catholic 
teachings on marriage, family life, and di- 
vorce and point-by-point quotes modern so- 
ciological studies to show how these studies 
reach the same conclusions as the Church. 


Catholic Juveniles 


Many Catholic juveniles are distributed 
through the classroom. Those directed at 
grammar school children include: The Lit- 
tle Missionary, Topix, Junior Catholic Mes- 
senger, Young Catholic Messenger, Manna, 
and Hi. Those aimed at the junior high 
school and high school market include: 
Catholic Boy, Catholic Miss, Queen’s Work, 
and the youth section of Our Sunday 
Visitor. 

These juveniles pay well and report 
promptly as a rule, but they are limited in 
number and a few big outfits seem to dom- 
inate the field. 

Out and out religious instruction is fre- 
quently handled by staff writers, but what 
market there is is wide open for a variety 
of juvenile articles and fiction. For in- 
stance, there is a market for biographical 
sketches of famous men in U.S. history. 
A few years back, I had a sketch of Com- 
modore Barry which I was unable to 
peddle to some 20 adult magazines because 
the subject was overworked. I cut the 
length, simplified the story line somewhat 
and shipped the piece off to Manna in 
plenty of time for Navy Day. It sold and 
made the cover as “Our Navy’s Father.” 

Science articles are a good bet here, pro- 
vided they are simple enough and have 
plenty of photos. O. A. Battista had an 
article on lightning in Topix not long ago. 
Articles on unusual hobbies which are of 
interest to children go well, too. Topix, 
for instance, carried a short article, with 
three photos, on a railroad hobbyist. 

The rates in the juveniles are not bad. 
Junior Catholic Messenger pays a minimum 
of 2c per word for articles and fillers, a 
minimum of $60 for short stories of 900- 








1200 words. Catholic Boy pays 2c per word 
for articles and $50-$75 for stories up to 
2500 words. Catholic Miss pays 1c per 
word and up, while Young Catholic Mes- 
senger pays $75 and up for short stories 
under 2000 words. 


Make Your Own Niche Here 


The house organs “devoted to the popu- 
lar presentation of a particular cause” are 
usually so specialized, frequently dealing 
with the home and foreign missions of a 
particular religious order, that the average 
free lance has difficulty selling to them. But 
many of these magazines pay, and some of 
them buy a fair amount of popular ma- 
terial. The Christian Family, for example, 
buys the same type of material as the gen- 
eral circulation magazines (2c per word 
and up, on acceptance); all its mission 
articles are staff-written. The Saviors Call 
falls into the same category, as do Mary 
Immaculate, Missionary Servant, and Our 
Lady oj the Sacred Heart. But because of 
the large amount of space devoted to their 
“causes,” these magazines buy a limited 
amount of free-lance material. 

Unless you are well-grounded in Catholic 
social thought and doctrine, there is no 
market for you in Catholic magazines of 
opinion, thought and comment. They pay 
less and buy less than most of the general 
circulation magazines. Best markets here 
are America and Today, but both must be 
studied for slant. There is also a prestige 
market for the free lance in Commonweal 
and Integrity. 

The professional or technical classifica- 
tion offers very little for the free lance. Such 
magazines as The Priest, Worship, Review 
for Religious, Catholic School Journal re- 
quire a full grasp of the Catholic religion, 
plus the necessary “trade journal” knowl- 
edge, making this a difficult field with small, 
if any, financial reward. 

Opportunities for free lancers exist in the 
Catholic newspaper field (there are 103 such 
papers in the United States). Catholic 
newspapers are almost always official or- 
gans of the diocese or archdiocese in which 
they are located and are usually staff-writ- 
ten. You might make an arrangement to 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 








BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


(A Rosicrucian) 


Wity was this man great? How does anyone 
—man or woman—achieve greatness? Is it not 
by mastery of the powers within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the sec- 
rets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many other learned 
and great men and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America in 1694. 
Today, headquarters of the THIS BOOK 
Rosicrucians send over seven FREE! 
million pieces of mail an- a 
nually to all parts of the 
world. Write for YOUR 
FREE COPY of “The Mas- 
tery of Life’—-TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen. A 
non-profit organization. Ad- 
dress: Scribe B.A.Y. 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE *« (AMORC) ¢ CALIFORNIA 


peenarer== GENS THIS. COUCHES. -— 
Scribe B.A.Y. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my faculties 
and powers of mind. 


MASTERY OF LIFE 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but who 
are intelligent and write good English, to learn 
enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 

Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their “best story-so-far." 


Come in— The Reading's Fine 


A five month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher with 
@ genuine service to offer can make such a 
guarantee. ‘ 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


C) Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


(J Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 











help out the editor, however. Possible 
markets include cartoons, book reviews, 
women’s material, sports, teen-age or record 
columns. Most feature material comes from 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
News Service. 


Do I Have to Be a Catholic? 


Do you have to be a Catholic to write 
for the Catholic market? The answer is no. 
The article or story is the thing, not the 
writer’s religion; look what Franz Werfel 
did with the story of Bernadette. 

But there is something I call the “Cath- 
olic approach” which is necessary in articles 
and fiction. The Catholic approach means 
simply that you don’t violate Catholic prin- 
ciples in word or in spirit. And people or 
groups must be evaluated in terms of Cath- 
olic values. Don’t, for example, build up 
a person as a successful family man if he 
didn’t succeed until his third marriage. 
There is room for factual articles on how 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews work to- 
gether, but it’s no go on the “all religions 
are like trains going to the same station” 
attitude. 

If you are not a Catholic, make good use 
of this fact whenever possible. A few years 
back, Extension carried an article by two 
Protestants describing their visit to the 
Trappist Abbey at Gethsemane. There was 
an article by a Lutheran minister in the 
December, 1952, issue of The Voice of St. 
Jude on his experiences with a Catholic 


hospital. 


Three Years And No Report 


Writing for the Catholic field has its 
share of headaches. A week ago, a short 
story was returned which I mailed to a 
Catholic monthly over three years ago! And 
there was no explanation, not even a rejec- 
tion slip enclosed. About four years ago, I 
sent a timely article to a small Catholic 
magazine, asking that it be returned as soon 
as possible if it didn’t make the grade. 
After two months, no answer. I sent several 
letters with self-addressed stamped en- 
velopes enclosed. Still, no answer. Finally, 
after three months, I sent a letter withdraw- 
ing my article. In two days I had a check. 
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Other writers have had similar experiences. 
They also complain that too many Catholic 
magazines pay too-low rates and on publi- 
cation. The solution for that: write only for 
the better, pay-on-acceptance markets. 


The big drawback, however, in writing 
for the Catholic field is that the good-pay- 
ing, prompt-reporting magazines are limited 
to about 30, and they can only buy so much 
material. The competition in these maga- 
zines is especially keen, the more so since 
many of them publish only 32 pages a 
month, or the equivalent in smaller pages. 
Into this category fall such magazines as 
Information, Victorian, Lamp, Voice of 
St. Jude, St. Joseph Magazine, and Chris- 
tian Family. 


But the Catholic field has its advantages 
as well. It buys articles and fiction which 
don’t refer to religion; you can make the 
rounds of Catholic and non-Catholic mar- 
kets with the same material. And, in ad- 
dition, the field buys specifically Catholic 
material. The possibilities are limitless. For 
example: 


Why not start out in the Catholic field 
by giving the Catholic slant on a current 
problem? I sold my first article that way. 
I had seen a special report in Newsweek on 
sex education. Using that as a basis, I got 
some Catholic books on sex education, in- 
terviewed the superintendent of Catholic 
schools in my town, and there was my 
article for The Holy Name Journal. 





Dimensions 


Dear Editor: 
I’m mailing you 

My serial—Parts I and II. 
The manuscript’s uniquely worded, 
On 8% x 11 recorded. 
A brief reply would suit me fine— 
Approximately 3x9.... 

* * ~ 
We are overstocked now. As to size, 
The mag regrets this compromise, 
Are using 5 x 8s instead. 
But thank you anyway. 

The Ed. 
W. S. 








WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


5 pe very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 

We will read your manuscript carefully and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it must be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last 
magazine to which you sent it. Our fees are 
most reasonable. We guarantee satisfattion. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problems. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rate for a complete, constructive criti- 
cism, revision suggestions and specific mar- 
ket information about your own individual 
manuscripts are: 

Scripts up to 10,000 words. . ! _ - 
minimum per script is $2.50 


Script 10,600 ds.. 5 $2.00 per 
ba caleass ans ! 1,000 words 
a { ten cents a fine 

{ minimum $1 per poem 


Typewritten novels, 


40,000 words and over } $10 for a 
complete report 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Beginners 
Only 





N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
—— Complete details and an out- 
ine of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
sincere inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Obio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


MN Spatial atiiatdsos$sed veadetadnehoiareseieesewe 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on All enrollments. 
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Article Man 
(Continued from page 35) 


Minus—Very often an assignment is just 
a gleam in an editor’s eye. The facts don’t 
justify what he thought was there, but the 
writer keeps digging and digging long after 
he shouid have given up. Actually, you'll 
win more friends and influence more edi- 
tors if you kill the thing promptly when 
you're sure it’s no-go. 

Some writers, I realize, consider an as- 
signment Sacred and the editor oath-bound 
to take whatever they dredge up. Person- 
ally, I don’t work that way. If the thing 
is a washout, and the editor wants to give 
me a little something for my time, fine. If 
he doesn’t, that’s all right, too, because I 
figure, in the long pull, he'll make it up 
to me. (If he’s a heel, you’re not going 
to be happy working with him anyway.) 

A misfire assignment is the toughest and 
most embarrassing thing all around. Hav- 
ing taken some that I knew in my heart 
were stinkers, I’ve come to this conclu- 
sion: you're better off turning down these 
pieces in the first place (politely, of course). 
If you think you just might pull one off, 
go ahead and good luck! I don’t subscribe 
for one minute to the prima donna ap- 
proach. It’s just that writers are many 
times misled that an “assignment,” or even 
a friendly letter indicating interest, is a 
sure-thing sale. It isn’t! 

All this adds up to: 

A top pro, a name, a specialist in some 
field is justified in working through as- 
signments only. We middle-of-the-roaders 
should take them, yes, but with a grain of 
salt. Remember, a piece “ideaed” by a 
particular magazine and then written for 
that book is a hard sale elsewhere. 

A pro or semi-pro located out of lunch- 
es-with-editors territory should outline, 
with a covering letter that modestly blows 
his own horn. (You figure out how to do 
that.) 

A beginner should try to crash with a 
fully reported piece. Complete facts and 
good anecdotes may make up for non-pro- 
fessional writing and organization. Anyhow, 
how are you going to learn legwork and 
writing unless you do them? 
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BOOKS 


or writers 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 
Bartlett’s a. jeatedions. ..$ .50 
Dictio 59 ae 
Pen Orommar So Stnplified. Seats 1.75 
New Dictionary of Psychology... 5.00 





arriman 
Protection 5 es of 
Literary Property ............ 3.75 
— Vocabul y Builder Nokes 1.00 
Roget’s "Thesaurus ee eee 1.90 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Webster’s New World 
Dictionary, thumb-indexed .... 6.00 
Western Words ................ 3.00 
CARTOONING 
Careers in Cartooning. . 7-5 
Easy a to Cartooning. . Ses rahe 1.00 
Editorial  Cartecning stil aibomaspate biel 2.75 
pencer 
How to Create Ga; ey .. 2.00 
Cartoon (Ame 
Introduction to Cartooning. ..... 4.00 
aylor 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminol .. 5.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 4.75 
w godenen g Oren 
riting Dectective t 
Fiction, Burack .... atin eee 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field........... 3.50 
J.P. Colby 
Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
Will Herman 
—— Juvenile Fiction......... 2.50 
siney 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Article Writing & Marketing.... 5.50 
George Bird 
Writing Non-Fiction ........... 3.00 
Walter 5S. Campbell 
eee * ue in Article Writing.... 3.50 
eson Bailey 


FREE POCKET 
SECRETARY 


on all purchases of 


$6 or more 


Any $12 worth of 
books for only 


3[e) 











MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
mdicate Section ............ $1.00 
ere 3.50 
Mathieu & Jones 
1953 Photo Markets eereeee) . 2.00 
Where and How To 


eee 1.50 
NOVEL WRITING 
Cost of a Best Seller............ 2.00 
Craft of Novel Writing.......... 2.75 
Burack 


Great Novelists and Their Novels 3.50 
W. Somerset Maugham 


nS Write a Novel.......... 3.50 
How to Wate and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
Woodford 
Technique of the Novel......... 2.00 
zzell 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work............ 3.00 
John Ag® ne 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 


Jose oa Wea 


Screen Playwriting for Theatre 
and Television ..............- 50 
is Herman 
Writing for the Screen.......... 3.00 
Beranger 


PLOTTING & REVISION 
Analysis of the Short Short..... 1,00 


Hill 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
Foster-Harris 
101 Plots Used & Abused........ 1,25 
ung 
gS ee 3.00 
harles Simmons 
36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 


Georges Polti 


POETRY & SONGWRITING 
An Editor Looks at Poetry....... 2.00 


Complete Rhyming Di 2.50 
ete In, ictionary... 2. 
Clement Wood 

First Principles of Verse......... 2.00 


Robert ia 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 

How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 

Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 
Whitfield 

Seven Principles of Poetry....... 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Writing and Selling Greeting Card 


Verse — Barer .....cescccsccees .00 

Writing Light Verse............ 2.00 
Richard Armour 

RADIO & TV 

Pointers on Radio Writing...... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 

Television Writing ............. 3.50 
Robert S. Greene 

Writing for Television........... 3.00 


Gilbert Seldes 


Books listed below are selected 
by Wrirer’s Dicest as the 
most authoritative and helpful 
for writers wishing to learn 
more about their profession. 
You’re entitled to return books 
for full cash refund within ten 
days if dissatisfied. 








SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Narrative Techni 


homas Uzzell 
Professional Short Story Writing. 3.50 


owery 
Short ae Writing for Profit.... 2.00 


Blackiston 
Story Writing ..............00- 3.00 
Edith M. Mirrielees 
Write the Short .Short.......... 3.50 
lwoo 
Writers: LA Short Shorts....... 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing Magazine Fiction........ 3.00 
ampbe 
Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
Collett 


OF WRITERS AND WRITING 


a ad Inspiration.......... 2.50 


Har 

canteens Make Your Story.... 3.50 
Maren Elwood 

Miraculous Birth of Language... 3.75 
Wilson 


Science Fiction Handbook ...... 3.50 
L. Sprague de Camp 

 & See 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

Writers’ Anthology ............. 2.25 

aines 

Writers: Help Yourselves. ....... 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writers: Here’s How........... 1.00 
Mildred I, Reid 

Writer’s Notebook ............. 4.00 
W. Somerset Maugham 

Writing of Biography............ 1.50 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 

The Writing of Fiction.......... 3.50 
A. ofmen 

Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Ostevee 


Writing—Idea to Printed Page... 6.95 
Glen Gundell 

Writing to Sell 
Scott Meredith 

Your Key to Successful Writing. . 3.00 
Lajos Egri 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid. 
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WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Est. 1946 
Vital Tips—Song of the Year Contest 


THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2 per year 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 















A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Careful, Interested Work 
Minor Corrections in Spelling and Grammar 
60c per thousand words. 
GRACE LONDON 
13235 Florwood Ave. Hawthorne, Calif, 








FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


REWRITING AND GHOSTING | 








WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


age booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
SCRipt WRITING, contains over 15,000 words of 
instruction on how to write stories for the comic books. 
You also receive a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page 
of PANEL SCRIPT as submitted to editors. All for $1.00, 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, California 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-Ib. 
bond paper, with one carbon. Ms. over 10 pages extra 
first and last pages, minor corrections, 
thousand words, plus return postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 


Grove City, Pennsylvania 


40 cents per 


Box 389 





But I’m generalizing myself now. This 
is a funny business, and maybe. some of 
the top pros prefer to write first, sell after- 
wards. Maybe a beginner will overwhelm 
The Saturday Evening Post with his first 
outline. About all I can definitely say is 
that maybe the next piece out, or the one 
after that, I’ll fall flat on my pontificating 
face. Or I may sell “Program Notes on 
Aloha Oc.” 





D. C. - Baltimore Market 
(Continued from page 27) 
Religious Publications 

In addition to Larston Farrar’s newsletter 
and syndicate, already listed, two publica- 
tions come under this heading. 

The Link, 122 Maryland Avenue, N. E., 
Washington 2, a monthly, is sent under 
church auspices to servicemen in hospitals, 

Joseph Clark Dana sees manuscripts. 
He works four months ahead. Half the 
contents is purchased on the open market. 
Contents covers romance, humor, historical 
or informative articles, hobby and travel 
articles. Articles and stories run between 
1000 and 2400 words. Payment is Ic a 
word, 30 days prior to publication. Authors 
may submit photos, but no extra pay. Ver- 
tical black-and-white glossies are used as 
covers, bring $4 to $6. Dana buys general 
cartoons at $3. 

The Chaplain, same address as The Link, 
takes cartoons of interest to chaplains. Pays 
$3 each. 

(To be concluded next month) 





PROTECT YOUR VALUABLE PAPERS! 


a legal documents, diplomas, Gitoree papers, 
and marriage certificates, old pho 
pan rare letters, and newspaper pF nag 
Any picture copied and reproduced $1; Three for $2 
Special prices for quantities 
3-day insured mail service Copies returned immediately 


DARRELL-VAIL 


P. ©. Box 368 Woodland Hills, Calif. 





EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your manuscripts in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 














FREE! FREE! FREE! 


up to 1,500 words. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, 





Analysis of a Collier’s Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


Do you know that most slick magazines are using short-shorts that do not stress the O. Henry twist? That most maga- 
zines do not want the short-short with the mechanical, gag-type of ending, but want short-shorts that stress character. 

This booklet shows what makes a Collier’s short-short tick. 
THE SHORT SHORT STORY published by THE WRITER, 
interested in writing short-short fiction. Over 200 markets use short-shorts. Reading and handling fee: $3 for s 


INC., and will _be mailed FREE 


It’s a sample chapter from_the famous book, WRI ITING 
to all writers ounuey 
-sho’ 


P. 0. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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“It’s AMAZING WHAT SPARE 
TIME STUDY OF WRITING 
CAN DO FOR A MAN!” 


“Two years ago I was working as a mechanic and wondering 
what, if anything, the future held. In the past year I have been 
made editor of a magazine and have been selling articles steadily 
to other magazines on the side. I have just finished a book. I 
learned more about practical, effective writing from the Maga- 
zine Institute than I did from all the English courses I studied 
in school. And the precise manuscript criticism is invaluable!” 

—R. W. Stoughton, Mass.* 


Thank you, R. W. You are one of the many hundred Maga- 
zine Institute students who have discovered that WRITERS 
make the best teachers of writing. And the Magazine Institute 
is the only home study course in writing which is completely 
owned, staffed, and operated by successful writers and editors. 


Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with 
editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, 
thorough, and up-to-date training. 








Our Staff Includes 





ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; Baseball ; 
One Winter in Boston, W riting 
Fiction, Little League Catcher, 
Heroes of Baseball, and many 
short stories. 
« 

JANET WELT, formerly on 
staff, N. Y. Journal and De- 
troit Times; writer for Dell 
and Fawcett Publications. 


BETH WALKER, author: 
Hills of Home ; Hollywood Ho; 
radio scripts; verse; juvenile 
stories. 


e 
MARY HEATON VORSE, 
author: The Prestons; A Foot- 
note to Folly; stories in Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc. And other Suc- 
cessful Writers and Editors. 














OUR STUDENTS SAY* 
© I sold the Saturday Evening Post 


another piece.” 

“ . . Esquire has accepted my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.’ 
“I sold another story, my sixth . 
“ ... reporting the sale of dled story, 
submitted as an assignment last July. The 
market was recommended in your criti- 
cism.” 

a ee sale, after I had completed 
only four lessons.” 

I’ve just sold my first fiction piece, 
based on a characterization I did for the 
course.” 

“I sold an article to American Weekly.” 
“I have made some progress selling to 
numerous magazines from Coronet down 
and I’m only about one-third through ee 


the course. 


Pal 


*(Letters on file) 


HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
to write the way famous writers did — by writing 
continually under the patient direction of a pro- 
fessional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticised and corrected by a success- 
ful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly or as 
rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate on fiction 
or non-fiction. Before long, you are turning out, 
under our direction, short stories, articles, sketches, 
whatever you seem best fitied to do. 


TEST YOUR LITERARY APTITUDE FREE! 


The Magazine Institute offers a Free Literary Apti- 
tude Test which enables you to find out for. yourself 
if you have any writing talent. The test is COM- 
PLETELY SELF-CORRECTING. Answers are sent 
On a separate sheet so that YOU CAN DECIDE 
where you stand without misleading comment or un- 
wanted flattery. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 
zine Institute plan and providing other information 
of value to beginning writers. Inquiries also receive 
the BEST JOB IN THE WORLD, which lists un- 
solicited tstimonials from successful Magazine inet 
tute students, Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW 


eee" MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY" 








The MAGAZINE [Eve Sets « 


Please send, without obligation, your current 


TINS TU TYG, | sem nen 








Street Address ..........0+ ccccccccccccece evece 
Re. baron vangdneekd er Zone.... State....ccceee 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Seccasiihin Gaaasibuaienticttan. te wan Gale 





Rockefeller Center 








ATTENTION WRITERS! 


AN J 


Revere 
Siaenel-~-dwe 


TAPE RECORDER 


BALANCED-TONE 
CONTROL co-ordinates 
amplifier and acoustic 
system response to 
provide amazingly 
realistic tonal quality, 


Exclusive Index Counter 
provides complete 
selectivity and instant 
location of any part 

of recorded reel! 


Automatic, simplified 
key-controls record, 
play, or stop recorder 
instantly. 
High-speed Forward and 
Rewind Lever responds ee 4 
to the touch of your y < 
finger. No backlash, no 
danger of tape tearing! 


How to do successful writing . . . easier! 


It’s actually far easier to be more successful in your 
career—-when you use a Revere Tape 


Wherever you are, whatever the time of 


writing 

Recorder! 
the day or night. . . you can save precious time... 
eliminate tedious toil. And yet never lose even the 


smallest fragment of an idea. 


Adding a Revere as your literary right hand, enables 
you to fully capture story material—exactly as devel- 
oped in your mind's eye. Gone is the distracting and 
laborious chore of typing what you compose as you 
compose. Concentrate on “‘idea’’. And with a Revere 
it's all so wonderfully easy. Simply speak your mind 
into the microphone. 


Your Revere Tape Recorder is there to record every 
word . .. and more. Much more, since Revere’s 
remarkable Balanced-Tone plays back every original 
emotion and emphasis .. . factors that can make 
ordinary material, great writing. superior 
writing—and efficiency, too. Energy and time saved 
can be conveniently applied to improving work. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY 


Result: 


Revere's lightweight portability means it can be at 
your side anywhere you go. . . always prepared for 


another profitable writing session. 


So visit your nearby Revere dealer soon. Ask for a 
demonstration of the Revere Tape Recorder. You'll be 
delighted with the simplicity of operation, the bril- 
liance of Balanced-Tone and especially the low price. 


Model T-700 — The tone quality of professional 
broadcast equipment. Simplified, automatic keyboard 
operation. Exclusive index counter for instantly loca- 
ting any part of recorded reel. Two full hours record- 
ing per 7” reel of erasable, reusable tape. . $225.00 


Model TR-800—Same as above with built-in 


T-100—Standard, 1-hour play........... 
T-500—Deluxe, 2-hour play, built-in radio. 179.50 
TR-200—One-hour play, built-in radio 


° CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


ORME RY ATE POE 





